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In This Issue 


[S INFORMATION on occupations the 

most difficult to gather? If you feel 
inclined to qualify Rashelle Goldberg’s 
contention that it is. you will, however, 
have no quarrel with the author’s ques- 
tioning of its importance for purposes it 
must serve. (p. 3) 


JNTEREST in occupational analysis is 

not limited by the boundaries of the 
U. S. where it was pioneered. Requests 
for information during 1947 show an 
interest in, and an inclination to use the 
American pattern for setting up occupa- 
tional analysis programs in many parts 
of the world. (p. 6) 


STATION WHDH’s only condition 

was that the Boston Employment 
Office give it something different from 
the run-of-the-mill recruitment programs. 
So a program was born and launched 
and its success is an accepted fact. We 
are indebted to Iris W. Marshall who 
tells us about the program. (p. i1) 


(CONSIDERING NEPH Week in retro- 
spect Mrs. Julia G. Eagan of Salisbury, 
N. C. says there is no doubt that the com- 
munity wants a part in this activity. 
Let the community know what you want 
it to do, why, and how. If you fail to do 
sO vagueness may defeat cooperation. 
(p. 12) 


A4-MAN office down in Texas wasn’t 

satisfied with the employment oppor- 
tunities for the community’s handicapped 
veterans. A carefully laid plan changed 
things for the better. Let James E. 
Christian tell you about it on (p. 15) 


SATISFACTION in one’s work is im. 

portant both as a human and as an 
economic objective. One California ES 
staff member finds it in the help he is able 
to give the men who crave a second 
chance after a parole board gives them 
freedom. The story of his experience is 
told by George Toll beginning on (p. 17) 


Workers Wanted to Harvest and 
Process the Crops 


CHEDULED for the April issue of the Empioy- 
mars SERVICE REviEw is a theme examining the 

Farm Labor and Food Processing Recruitment 
Programs of the Employment Service. 


The Service has rarely undertaken a more im- 
portant job than this year’s program for helping 
farmers and food processors to obtain labor; for 
never before has there been a more serious need for 
food throughout the world. 


It is expected that the record acreage planted in 
badly needed crops during the past several years will 
be equalled this year. Between 3 and 4 million 
workers in the fields and processing plants will be 
hired during the season. These workers must be 
obtained if we are to prevent some of our food from 
rotting in the fields. 


By working together we can help assure that the 
food our farmers produce will get to our dinner 
tables and to the hungry of other countries. The 
job can be done. It’s a matter of all concerned 
pitching in, helping out when and where they are 
needed. 


The Review, now in preparation for April, will 
bring you up to date on the farm labor and food 
processing recruitment problems. There will be 
articles on the world food situation and on the im- 
portance of agriculture in the national economy. 
There are, as you may know, a total of some 6 million 
farms, with an investment of $120 billion. 


Other articles will describe the recruitment pro- 
gram, the outlook for farm labor, community co- 
operation in farm areas, and a round-up of food 
processing labor needs. In addition, and most 
helpful of all, there will be accounts from the men on 
the firing line, reports based on long personal ex- 
perience with farmers and workers and processors. 
These men will tell you about their own work in the 
States and local offices, some of the hard nuts they’ve 
had to crack, and how they proceeded to crack 
them. There will, for example, be statements on 
interstate recruitment, a local office program, a 
State program, Voluntary Farm Placement Repre- 
sentatives, and the use of mobile recruitment units. 
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35th Annual Report Points to ES Accom- 
plishments—Advisory Council Reestab- 
lished—Bright Year for Auto Industry— 
ES Counseling Program on Convention 
Agenda—ES Activities at a Glance. 


N HIS 35th Annual Report, “Protecting 60 Million 
Workers,” the Secretary of Labor comparing the 
postwar labor market for the fiscal years 1946 and 

1947 stated: 

“War, demobilization, and reconversion were 
largely disposed of as labor market factors in the 
previous fiscal year (1946) . . . With unemployment 
only 2.3 million, the goal of full employment in the 
American economy was within reach at the beginning 
of the fiscal year (1947). 

“The fiscal year (1947) ended with labor market 
conditions even better than at the beginning. Full 
employment (60 million) was an actuality. 

‘As the fiscal year ended, the Nation was virtually 
on schedule in its big task of returning veterans to 
civilian life and jobs with a minimum of delay. A 
big task remained to be accomplished in cementing 
the veterans’ temporary job adjustments into perma- 
nent employment and in developing job opportunities 
for the approximately 2,000,000 veterans in schools or 
colleges or still unemployed. But the Nation, and 
especially the Nation’s employers, and the Employ- 
ment Service, made up of the United States Employ- 
ment Service, the Veterans’ Employment Service, 
and affiliated State employment services, could look 
with pride upon what had been accomplished. 
Through energy and resourcefulness, Nation-wide 
and localized job development campaigns, and in- 
telligent use of the services available to job applicants 
and employers, the Employment Service had made a 
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valuable contribution to the Nation’s economic life.” 

The Annual Report then referred to the splendid 
placement record of the public employment offices 
between VJ-day and June 30, 1947. During this 
period the personal calls made at the public employ- 
ment offices for one or more services had climbed to 
220 million and job placements exceeded 12% million. 

Added to these activities were millions of calls upon 
employers to obtain labor market information and to 
persuade them to list their job openings with local 
employment offices, and in addition clearance activi- 
ties to assist thousands of workers to find jobs in other 
than their home communities and to help employers 
to find key workers not available locally. Together 
these activities gave the public employment service 
one of its busiest years. 

But along with its everyday activities the Employ- 
ment Service was also forging ahead in develop- 
mental work. To this, also, the Secretary’s report 
called attention: 

“Advances have been made by the Employment 
Service in securing, analyzing, and disseminating 
labor market information. Data showing labor 
demand and supply and current and prospective 
labor market conditions are gathered throughout the 
Nation and made available to job seekers and to 
employers. Today most of the larger local employ- 
ment offices issue each month labor market news- 
letters and distribute them to employers. Labor 
market information helps job seekers who want to 
know what kind of jobs are available and where they 
are, employers who want to know the available 
numbers and types of workers, and civic and com- 


‘ munity groups who need basic data for use in employ- 


ment and industrial planning.” 


4 The Federal Advisory Council of the United 
States Employment Service, set up by authority of 
the Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933 but inactive during 
the war years, is again a functioning body. Composed 
of some 23 leaders in public affairs, the Council 
membership is equally divided between representa- 
tives of employers and employees and the public. 
Announcing the reestablishment of the Council, 
Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach reminds us that its 
purpose is to aid the United States Employment 
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Service in carrying out its responsibilities, to insure 
the effective functioning of our public employment 
service system, to review problems and developments 
in the national employment market and to advise the 
USES with respect to policies and programs. 

At the initial meeting of the Council held late in 
January, Secretary Schwellenbach said there was a 
real need for the Council, adding the comment: 

‘The public employment service played a vital role 
in mobilizing our civilian manpower during the war. 
The postwar problems with which the employment 
service deals are equally challenging, although some- 
what less dramatic in character. If we are to have an 
effective public employment service system in this 
country, it must have the advice and guidance of a 
strong Federal Advisory Council made up of recog- 
nized leaders in public affairs.” 

The members were asked to consider and make 
recommendations at the next meeting of the Council 
(tentatively set for the second week in April) on the 
following specific problem areas: (1) the Employment 
Service and public relations; (2) development of a 
more adequate counseling program; (3) expansion of 
the program for employment of handicapped workers; 
(4) the Employment Service as a source of labor 
market information; (5) Employment Service partici- 
pation in the national security program; (6) farm 
placement program. 


@Employment in the automobile and truck industry 
promises to reach a new high this year. In December 
the total in the industry had passed the million mark 
which was a record-breaking figure. Now incoming 
labor market reports from key automotive centers show 
prospects of exceeding that all-time employment 
high. Only threat to this prospect is the uncertainty 
of materials supplies, but given an even flow of ma- 
terials and an absence of serious labor-management 
difficulties, the current year bids fair to outstrip 1929’s 
record of 5,400,000 cars by a considerable figure. 
Even a conservative estimate places the total of un- 
filled car orders at close to 6 million. Domestic de- 
mand, barring unforeseen curtailment of buying power, 
is likely to continue high for several years, and, we 
are told, the potential export market has been barely 
tapped. 

The March edition of THE Lasor Market! dis- 
cusses more fully these employment production pros- 
pects, the possible effect of conversions necessary to 
produce new models, the materials supply problem, 
and the manpower replacement needs of the industry. 
The automotive employment summary is based on re- 
ports of 262 establishments employing 70 percent of 
the industry’s workers gathered for the USES by 
affiliated State Employment Services. 


GThe end of the month will find the Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations assembled in 

1Tue Lasor Market, monthly publication of the USES 
and affiliated State Employment Services; $1.00 a year from 


the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 
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Chicago for its annual convention. From March 29 
through April 1, member organizations including the 
National Vocational Guidance Association, American 
College Personnel Association, National Association 
of Deans of Women, and Alliance for Guidance of 
Rural Youth will join in a coordinated program to 
focus attention on significant developments in the 
personnel field. A Nation-wide representation of 
secondary schools, colleges, industry, and government 
agencies will be included in the audience of the 
general meetings and of the panel discussions, both 
of which will be keyed to the over-all convention 
theme “‘Personnel Work as a Profession.” 

The first postwar meeting of the Council last year 
in Columbus, Ohio, was marked by a large attendance 
and stimulating discussion. This year’s convention 
holds even greater promise because of the increased 
cooperation among agencies and organizations as a 
result of war and reconversion problems and the 
resultant precise techniques that have been developed. 
Important in all these discussions will be the programs 
of agencies responsible for facilitating the civilian 
adjustment of veterans. 

The broad representation on the convention pro- 
gram of State and national staff of the Employment 
Service is a welcome recognition of the counseling 
program initiated by the Service 3 years ago. 

General meetings and panel discussions will cover 
testing, occupational research, counselor training, 
supervision, and the problems of special groups such 
as young workers and the handicapped. There will 
be special-interest group meetings for Employment 
Service delegates, arranged by Charles E. Odell, 
Chief of the Counseling, Selective Placement and 
Testing Branch of the USES. 

Following the convention, there will be a 3-day 
training institute. This will include a joint meeting 
with the Supervisors of Occupational Information 
and Guidance from State Departments of Education. 


Employment Service Activities at a Glance, December 1947 
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Change from 





Number previous month 
Over-all 
Reception contacts........ 6, 182,100 | 9% increase. 
New applications.......... 499, 000 | (¢) 


708, 100 | 18% decrease. 
397,000 | 12% decrease. 
Placements, men....... 256, 500 | 14% decrease. 
Placements, women... . 140, 500 | 8% decrease. 

Placements, handi- 17,200 | 18% decrease. 


capped. 
110,700 | 2% decrease. 


Counseling interviews. ..... 
Employer visits........... 188, 900 | 7% decrease. 


Referrals, nonagricultural. . . 
Placements, nonagricultural . 


Veterans _ 


173, 500 | 6% increase. 
252, 400 | 20% decrease. 
132, 800 | 11% decrease. 


New applications.......... 
Referrals, nonagricultural. . . 
Placements, nonagricultural. 








Placements, handi- 10,200 | 15% decrease. 
capped. 
Counseling interviews. ..... 60, 500 | (¢). 





* Increase of less than 0.5 percent. 
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A Challenging Job... 


The Development of 
Loeal Area Information 
on Occupations 


By RASHELLE GOLDBERG 
Supervisor, Reports and Analysis Unit, New York City Area 


* HAT we need we can’t get in time and when 
we do get it, we can’t use it—at least not in 
the current Lasor MARKET LETTER and LaBor 

MarKET DEVELOPMENT ReEporRT. It’s too late to 

meet the deadline!” 

Not only are there complaints with respect to getting 
figures on time, but there are frustrations because there 
are not enough monthly figures on total employment 
by industry. Our manufacturing is covered and so is 
construction and trade, but how about all the non- 
manufacturing fields? 

But scant as this type of information is, still it ap- 
pears as a mine of information compared to what we 
get in the field of occupations. We have trends in 
pay rolls, average earnings, average hours, a sex 
break-down. If only we had a fraction of that much 
information on occupations. We forget our chronic 
gripes about the absence of current data on nonfactory 
employment, our inability to measure either volume 
or trends in noncovered industries, the obstacles in 
estimating unemployment of noncovered workers 
and the impossibility of getting any or all of these 
figures in time. 


Hard to Get 


I believe all labor market analysts would agree that 
the most difficult type of employment information to 
gather is occupational; the source materials are 
meager and their collection is extremely costly. 

An experimental technique used, out of necessity, 
in our large area, may have a counterpart in other 
areas; if not, our experience with it may prove helpful 
to other areas. 

To begin with, various types of occupational infor- 
mation are required by the labor market analyst and 
the operating staff of the Employment Service. One 
may group the needs in a variety of ways. In our 
area we think of it in this way: 

1. For the interviewer: To select, refer, and counsel, 
an interviewer must know, regarding an occupation, 





*Adapted from a speech delivered at Conference on rises 
Analysis and Public Information on October 23, 1947. 
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in which industries it is found, the wages, hours, other 
working conditions, what exact skills are required for 
the work, what the job opportunities are currently, 
and what they will be in the foreseeable future. 

2. For job solwitation: To secure openings in a 
specific occupation, an office manager must have a 
good idea of which industries employ such workers 
and in what number. 

3. For insurance hearings: In hearings on appeals of 
insurance claimants, the claims examiners and refer- 
ees must be furnished with data on prevailing wages in 
specific occupations. Frequently, these data must be 
differentiated by industry. 

4. For claims examiners: Claims examiners must be 
kept informed of occupations in which there are large 
labor surpluses and in which no test of the worker’s 
availability for employment can be given by a local 
office in order to eliminate nonproductive visits by a 
claimant te the Employment Service subsequent to 
his initial visit. He must also be informed of the 
occupations in which there are shortages, for the 
opposite reason. 

5. For a renewal policy: All local office staff must be 
aware of the occupations in which there are labor 
surpluses or shortages in order to establish a flexible 
renewal policy. In New York City, where reception 
contacts averaged 350,000 per month in 1947, re- 
newal dates now vary from a weekly to a 4-month 
basis. 

6. For community agencies: Employers, unions, 
schools, Veterans Administration, and other com- 
munity agencies need to know the over-all facts on 
the relation of demand to supply. They want to 
know all that is available on employment prospects 
and conditions of work in various occupations. The 
schools want this for vocational counseling and policy 
changes in school curricula. 

Information for the interviewer: The interviewer 
has always needed information on occupations in order 
to select, refer, and counsel applicants. This need 
was intensified one hundredfold at the end of the war. 
(New York City had approximately 1 million in the 
armed services.) Tens of thousands of discharged 





men began streaming into the Employment Service 
and raised the kinds of questions which the bulk of 
our interviewers were not equipped to answer. 

Some veterans were precise; they wanted to get 
into aviation, television, refrigeration or plastics. 
They wanted to know what kinds of jobs these fields 
offered, what they paid, what were the opportunities 
for advancement. Other veterans had not the 
faintest notion as to what they wanted to do but ex- 
pected answers to such questions as: ‘What is the 
best field to get into?” ‘What kinds of jobs are there 
in that field?” ‘What do the jobs pay?” “What are 
the chances of getting ahead?”’ 

In New York City, we have separate offices for 
general industrial, needle trades, professional, cleri- 
cal, sales, service, shipyard, and household workers. 
With a large turn-over among interviewers, especially 

‘during the war years, there were staff members who 
had but an imperfect knowledge of occupations in 
their own and other jurisdictions of the office. This 
defect hit the industrial offices hardest of all because 
it was to their counters that the bulk of the returned 
veterans came. Here was an immediate problem and 
out of a compelling necessity a realistic solution was 
evolved—and by the offices themselves. 


Clamor for Information 


Interviewers were clamoring for information to 
answer veterans’ inquiries whether precise or vague. 
But where to find it? The answer: It might be in the 
collective knowledge of the staff. This, you say, is 
obvious. But, in how many offices is the accumulated 
knowledge of the best trained, most experienced inter- 
viewers and managers, systematically recorded for all 
the office to share? No interviewer or manager is a 
specialist in all fields; not every staff member is a spe- 
cialist in even one field; but some staff members are 
exceptionally well informed in one or several fields. 
All information must somehow be gathered in a single 
pool. 

The staff was asked to channel occupational infor- 
mation requests to a central spot in the office. The 
manager would then allocate the most urgent requests 
to persons best equipped to do a short survey of an 
occupation—a combination of job description and 
labor market forecast. It was believed that this could 
be done at the rate of one report per day, but this 
proved to be over optimistic. The brief write-ups 
were not altogether satisfactory; they lacked uniform- 
ity, there were gaps in information; there were not 
enough of them; in other words more time was re- 
quired for the type of job needing to be done. 

Eventually, a simple questionnaire was determined 
upon. The Reports and Analysis Unit helped draw 
itup. Each office listed occupations concerning which 
information was needed from other offices. Each 
office assumed responsibility for preparing as many of 
the requested occupations as it felt it could handle. 
Thus the series on Occupational and Industrial Information 
for Fob Counseling was established, and as of October, 
63 reports had been prepared. 
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These studies have certain negative characteristics: 
For example, they are not based on any comprehensive 
field visiting program to employers. The cost would 
be prohibitive. They lack actual quantitative data on 
the volume of persons employed in a given occupation 
within an industry, turn-over rates, or future needs. 
They are not sufficiently comprehensive and accurate 
to be published for use of the general public, although 
they are found valuable by the VA, the schools, and 
nonprofit employment agencies. 


Collective Knowledge of Staff 


On the other hand, the reports have these positive 
characteristics: They utilize the existing collective 
knowledge of the staff. This is their great virtue. 
They are based on a small but well selected number 
of field visits to unions, trade associations and firms. 
The reconciliation of conflicting views imposes a 
control and makes for a relatively accurate account. 
They point up the information which is most im- 
portant for an interviewer to have—the variable 
factors of a given occupation in the different in- 
dustries—particularly the differences in duties, wages, 
and working conditions among industries. They 
can be prepared in relatively little time and at 
moderate cost. A study, on the average, with two 
to four people on it, takes anywhere from 2 to 4 
weeks. 

Most occupational studies are really industrial 
studies, with interest centering on the entry occupa- 
tions. By appraising the trend of the industry, a 
rough indicator can be secured of the employment 
trend in the occupation. On the basis of our ex- 
perience with studies of occupations, we have come 
to the conclusion that their chief importance lies in 
their ability to meet the needs of a local office. In 
New York City the interviewer generally wants 
occupational material as it is related to an industry 
rather than occupational data, per se. This is because 
the interviewers are interested in such information 
for beginning workers, not for mature or skilled 
workers. There are exceptions, but this is usually 
the case. Due to the transferability of skills among 
semiskilled and unskilled persons, interviewers may 
feel that some occupations are not worth the time it 
takes to study them. Or, perhaps, it may be more 
accurate to say that they do not feel that they can 
afford the time to make a study. 

For the majority of the workers who come to the 
Employment Service (in all but the professional and 
white-collar fields and the skilled occupations), chief 
points of interest about a job offer are: salary and 
whether automatic wage increases are provided for, 
tenure of employment, working conditions, nature of 
the work, whether inside or outdoors, etc. The only 
purely occupational studies that are useful, consider- 
ing the cost of securing the information, are in the 
standard skills, and those studies are most useful that 
stem from the needs of a local office. There is no 
good substitute for a local study because the condi- 
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tions of work, wages earned, and future prospects are 
as important to the job seeker as the precise job 
duties involved. 

Information for planning promotional programs.—In 
New York City we have three offices which are 
set up on an occupational basis: professional, com- 
mercial, service. The last mentioned cuts across both 
industrial and occupational jurisdictions. 

These offices may ask the Reports and Analysis 
Unit for help in planning a promotional campaign. 
Their requests are usually reasonable. For example, 
they want to know: (a) In which industries is there 
a concentration of a given white-collar or professional 
occupation or group of occupations; (b) To what ex- 
tent is the hiring of a given occupation or group of 
occupations, within some specified industry, chan- 
neled through the Employment Service? 

Our offices stress the industry because visits to em- 
ployers in a large industrial center (even when made 
to secure openings in specific occupations) are most 
effectively planned on the basis of industry. This, in 
fact, is one of the striking developments in promo- 
‘tional effort in New York City since the war. This 
is the systematic, the organized, approach to the 
basic promotional work of an office. 


What They’re Up Against 


In getting the answers to the reasonable questions 
just cited, the Reports and Analysis Unit is up 
against it because of three sad facts: the non-existence 
of turn-over data by occupation; the lack of employ- 
ment figures by occupation more recent than those 
in the 1940 census; the total inadequacy of such oc- 
cupational data as do exist in the 1940 census. 

For operating purposes, a manager needs detailed 
employment information. An interviewer does not go 
out in search of the whole gamut of job openings in 
clerical and sales occupations. He is usually after jobs 
for stenographers or typists or bookkeepers or tele- 
phone operators, or varitype machine operators, comp- 
tometer operators, billing machine operators, and the 
like. But, if one looks in the census volume for New 
York City, the only break-down by occupation within 
an industry is the one-digit group, clerical and sales. 
This is almost useless as a source of information for a 


job-promotion campaign. Even the industrial break- . 


downs are not fine enough. For example, the census 
lumps “Legal, Engineering, and Miscellaneous Profes- 
sional Services.” This makes it impossible to isolate 
even so large a single group as engineering services. 

An analyst’s ingenuity must be used to get at more 
refined occupational employment data within indus- 
try. In this connection, we have found the census 
volume OccuPATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS (SAMPLE 
Statistics) very valuable. This volume, when com- 
bined with the volume on the “Labor Force in New 
York,” can be used to estimate employment by many 
occupations, within a rather comprehensive list of 
specified industries. 

The value of this volume on Nation-wide data lies 
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in this: The list of occupations is far more detailed 
and these are presented by a more refined listing of 
industries than may be found in the volume on the 
‘Labor Force in New York.” For example, there are 
111 industrial groups in this national volume, com- 
pared to 80 industrial groups in the New York census 
volume, giving occupational data by industry. There 
are, moreover, 116 occupations (male) and 52 (female) 
in the national sample compared to 8 occupational 
groups in the New York City census. It may be use- 
ful to illustrate how this national volume may be used. 

Let’s assume we are interested in finding out where 
employment of stenographers is concentrated, by in- 
dustry. It is wise to start with those industries which 
are likely to show a sizeable volume of stenographers. 
Let us start with banking. At once we encounter the 
following two problems: 1. Stenographers, typists and 
secretaries are lumped in one group in the national 
sample. 2. Banking is lumped together with the 
group “Other Finance.” We, therefore, settle on 
finding how many stenographers, typists and secre- 
taries are employed in banking and other finance. 
This is the best we can do. 

The national sample will help us to determine that 
the total female clerical and sales force in banking and 
other finance amounts to 137,320 and that steno- 
graphers, typists, and secretaries, as a group, con- 
stitutes 48 percent of this total. By applying this 
percentage to the total female clerical and sales 
group in New York City’s banking and finance 
industry, we arrive at an estimated 8,000 female 
stenographers, typists and secretaries in that in- 
dustry branch. Using the same method, we can 
estimate the data for males. And the same technique 
is then used to arrive at estimates of this occupational 
group in all other industries. Having selected the 
industries in which the occupation is concentrated, we 
are prepared to make a study of the various industries 
to find out the rate of labor turn-over and job pros- 
pects. There are, however, limitations to this ap- 
proach. If the occupational pattern of an industry 
differs in the locality from that of the Nation, the 
estimates will be inaccurate. Moreover, the method 
is cumbersome and time-consuming. 

When the next census is taken, it is the prayer of 
every labor market analyst that arrangements will be 
made for tabulation of this type of occupational data 
on a local area basis. Until such time, the lot of 
the analyst will remain an unhappy one. 








IN GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


Louis Levine, Chief, Technical Service Division, left 
Washington in mid-February to attend the Second Session 
of the International Labour Organization Migration Com- 
mittee in Geneva, Switzerland, where he will act as 
adviser to the U. S. Representative. 











Interest Evoked in Many Countries... 





Occupational Analysis Cireles 
The Globe 


By WALTER PIMM 
Occupational Analysis Branch, Technical Service Division 
. United States Employment Service 


CCUPATIONAL ANALYSIS has been a mat- 

ter of increasing interest in the United States 

for a number of years. Particularly was this 
true during the war years when it received a great 
deal of attention because of its value in helping man- 
agement reach high production through the maximum 
utilization of manpower. During the reconversion 
period Occupational Analysis played a similar role. 
It helped smooth the transition of demobilized service 
men to productive civilian workers and generally 
cushioned the change of a wartime economy to a 
peacetime economy. 

All phases of Occupational Analysis contributed to 
this interest—job analysis, job descriptions, the Dic- 
TIONARY, composition patterns, testing—nothing was 
omitted, for everything was of value. 

Because the United States Employment Service 
pioneered the development of Occupational Analysis, 
the interest in its programs and products was originally 
greatest in the United States. But as the program 
expanded and the products were distributed more 
widely, other countries began to take note of the 
subject. There, as at home, the war and postwar 
uses of Occupational Analysis evoked a new interest. 

Today Occupational Analysis circles the globe. 

A summarization of the requests for information the 
United States Employment Service received during 
1947 will illustrate this: 


Western Hemisphere Eastern Hemisphere 


SEER. 5 C's Siete s saa co's 148 Great Britain.......... 4 
ES 5s bik aan eee 4 Beeperiand........... 3 
MED gig CS%> dis's aS OH 6 De PRs. 50644. OS e6 Abas 1 
NN Ee 7 eer ee 1 
IL ssid cc hin in fl Seer 1 
Czechoslovakia........ 1 
ES ee eee 2 
RN ite ica |: x6 G baer 4 
ol 4 
New Zealand.......... Z 
ON eee zZ 


Much more interest has been shown than has been 
noted above. Few details of this, however, have been 
considered here, either because they were not recorded 
or because they occurred before 1947. 

As might be expected, the interest in Occupational 
Analysis has been greatest in the countries of the 
Western Hemisphere: in the United States, because it 
has been the center of development in the subject; 
in Canada, because of its geographical relation and 
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industrial similarity to the United States; in the Latin 
American countries, because of their proximity to and 
association with the United States. Then, too, the 
comparatively recent development of employment 
services in the Americas brought with it the need for 
solving many problems—problems that either had 
been solved previously in the Labor Exchanges of other 
countries or had not occurred there. 

Of the Eastern Hemisphere, the countries of 


western Europe have shown the Ieast interest in the. 


technical aspects of Occupational Analysis. There 
may be at least two reasons for this: (1) The earliest 
beginnings of Labor Exchanges were in these coun- 
tries and their operations may have been so satis- 
factory under the conditions peculiar there than no 
particular need was felt for investigation into the field 
of research; (2) Where existent Labor Exchanges 
were wholly or partially dislocated by the war, the 
problem of recovery of operation has completely 
overshadowed research and refinement. 


CANADA 


The National Employment Service of Canada, 
formed in 1941, coordinated the operations of the 
several Provincial Services which date back before 
World War I. Set up under the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission, Department of Labour, the 
Service has approached the problem of Occupational 
Research much as did the United States Employment 
Service. A Research and Statistics Branch was 





SOCIAL SECURITY YEARBOOK 


THE Social Security Administration announces the issuance 
of the SOCIAL SECURITY YEARBOOK for 1946 (An- 
nual supplement, for the calendar year 1946, to the SO- 
CIAL SECURITY BULLETIN). The publication is avail- 
able through the U. S. Government Printing Office at 25 
cents a copy (60 pp. including 72 tables). 





The publication is a basic reference source on data for the 
calendar year 1946 for the insurance and assistance pro- 
grams under the Social Security Act, with information on 
expenditures and beneficiaries under other social security 
and related programs. Because of the budget cut, the 
size of this volume compared with preceding issues has 
been drastically reduced, but the basic statistical series are 
maintained for all programs, and text discussion has been 
condensed but not eliminated. 
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established, and one of its first tasks was to prepare 
a Technical Handbook which defined and classified 
jobs in Canadian industry and professions. Much 
of the correspondence with the Research and Statis- 
tics Branch has been concerned with assistance in 
problems of classifications. 

This branch of the Department of Labour has not 
been alone in requesting information about Occupa- 
tional Analysis. The library of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission and the Commissions’ sub- 
sidiary national and regional employment service 
organizations have made a number of requests for 
Jos Descriptions, OccuPATIONAL ComposiTION Pat- 
TERNS, Job Analysis, and the OccUPATIONAL GUIDES. 
The Conciliation Service and the Bureau of Statistics 
have requested the DicTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL 
TitLes and individual and industry Jos Descrip- 
TIONS. The requesting of these publications indicates 
a breadth of interest which penetrates deeply into 
Occupational Analysis activities. 

Other Governmental agencies also have made use 
of these same products. Outstanding among them 
have been the Department of Veterans Affairs, the 
Board of Education, and the War Assets Corpora- 
tion. The Department of Veterans Affairs asked- 
for the Dictionary and Job Analysis for use in pro- 
grams of veteran counseling, training, and rehabili- 
tation; the organization and personnel department of 
the War Assets Corporation asked for the DicTIon- 
ARY and all publications dealing with Job Analysis; 
the Department of Education requested Occupational 
Composition materials in connection with a program 
of counseling and guidance. 


Industry Shows Lively Interest 


Canadian industry, following the lead set by Gov- 
ernment, has shown a lively and somewhat wider 
interest in occupations. Requests have been received 
from various industries and industry associations, 
such as the car and foundry industry, textile industry, 
meat packing, glass manufacturing, shipbuilding and 
repair, wholesale trade, insurance and _ finance. 
From their asking for the Dictionary, Jos Descrip- 
TIONS, Job Analysis, Tests, and OccuPpATIONAL Com- 
POSITION PATTERNS it would seem that their interests 
lie largely in describing jobs and placing workers 
most suitably in them. 

Canadian schools, both public and private, and a 
group of religious organizations made many inquiries 
about Jos Descriptions and the Dictionary. In 
every case the expressed use of these was for guidance 
or counseling. The schools are setting up or re- 
organizing their counseling activities and the others, 
such as the YMCA and Jewish Vocational Service, 
are expanding their files of guidance reference 
information. 

Guidance or counseling also was the purpose stated 
by virtually all the private individuals (so termed 
because they were not identified with any organiza- 
tion) asking for information. The interests of this 
group, however, were much wider than any of the 
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other categories. In addition to the products pre- 
viously mentioned, various individuals here asked 
about Industrial Films, Industrial Job Evaluation 
Systems, INTERVIEWING Arps, and Jos FamILigs. 

Because of Governmental requests, Canadian in- 
terest in our products is heavily concentrated in the 
southeastern section of the country. Aside from this, 
however, every other section is represented except 
the far North, which is to be expected because of the 
low concentration of population there. This disper- 
sion of interest forecasts an excellent acceptance of 
the work the Canadian National Employment Service 
has undertaken. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Of these countries, Brazil has been very active in 
the use of Occupational Analysis materials. About 
2 years ago the Brazilian Government, in its Ad- 
ministrative Department of Public Service (the 
Brazilian equivalent of the United States Civil Service 
Commission), set up a program to prepare its own 
dictionary of occupations which would be comparable 
to the DicrioNARY OF OccUPATIONAL TITLES. Very 
little definite information has been received about 
the progress of this program. It is assumed, how- 
ever, from the requests made by other Brazilian 
Government agencies that the program is very much 
alive. 

Under such a program of dictionary development 
it was natural that the requests received should 
primarily be for the DicriIoNARY OF OCCUPATIONAL 
Tirtes and for Jon Descriptions. Just how far the 
Brazilian program has progressed is not known now 
but the future should bring word of its early 
completion. 

Bolivia also has undertaken the preparation of a 
dictionary of occupational titles by the Employment 
Service which was recently set up by decree within the 
Bolivian Ministry of Labor, Health and Social Wel- 
fare. The guide for the preparation of the Bolivian 
dictionary was the DicTIONARY OF OcCUPATIONAL 
Tit.es. Literal translations from this described many 
Bolivian jobs. Where this procedure proved to be 
inadequate, United States Employment Service Jos 
DescrIPTIONS were adapted so that Bolivian practices 
and conditions were correctly depicted. In many 
cases, however, completely new descriptions had to 
be written. 

The problems that faced the Bolivian Employment 
Service in this task are vividly described by Mr. 
Wilfred Jones in “Bolivia Borrows a Pattern,” Em- 
PLOYMENT SERVICE REviEw, June 1947. 

From Chile, Argentina, and Ecuador have come re- 
quests about equally divided among Government, 
schools, and industry. Chile has been interested in 
developing its textile industry and various organiza- 
tions there have asked for industry Jos DescripTIONs 
for the weaving of both cotton and woolen textiles. 
Private individuals in Argentina have asked for help 
in Job Analysis and for general occupational informa- 

(Continued on page 10) 








A Variety of Purposes Served... 





LABOR MARKET LETTERS 


By EDWARD U. ENGLEMAN, Labor Market Analyst, Indiana State Employment Service 


OR the first time since initiation of our Labor 

Market Letters, local office distribution lists have 

recently been analyzed and recipients of the Let- 
ters canvassed to determine their reaction. Attached 
to each copy of a monthly issue was a form letter on 
which the recipient was asked to indicate whether or 
not he wished to receive future copies of the Area 
Letter. Results of the survey show that the Letters, 
in the first year and a half of their existence, attained 
wide usage. Launched in November 1945 with re- 
ports for seven areas, bimonthly releases now include 
every local office area in the State. Analysis of local 
office distribution lists in May showed that nearly 
1,000 of the 2,200 copies distributed went to major 
employers. Eight hundred more went to other em- 
ployers and the remaining 400 were distributed among 
labor unions, employers’ associations, newspapers, 
schools and miscellaneous recipients. 

Wide variations were revealed in the size of the 
mailing lists for office areas of comparable size . . . 
Fort Wayne 311; Evansville 250; and South Bend 89. 
Weaknesses in distribution were also disclosed. The 
mailing lists included only one member of the State 
legislature and no member of Congress. Only 10 
offices have been mailing the Letter to schools. 


The Tally Was Favorable 


Ninety-seven percent of the addressees replying 
wished to receive future issues. The few who did not 
were chiefly those who, because of changed circum- 
stances, no longer needed the information, and very 
small employers. A considerable number in some 
areas failed to return the survey form. This percent- 
age varied greatly among local offices, but spot checks 
in a few areas among employers who failed to reply 
showed that most of them wished to receive future 
issues and had overlooked the survey form. 

Comments revealed that as the best source of area 
labor market information the Letters have been used 
for a variety of purposes. Unexpectedly, among the 
most consistent users are the finance companies and 
retail credit departments who must gage economic 
trends to establish credit policies. The information 
is also used frequently in selecting new plant sites, 
planning production schedules and conducting re- 
cruitment programs. Some of the ways in which the 
information is used are shown in the comments of 
representative users. 

The accompanying table shows results of the survey 
in greater detail. 





Analysis of Area Labor Market Letter Distribution Sum- 
mary of All Offices, May 1947 














Number Percentage of 
receiv- [Number replies wishing 
oe ne replies future issues 
abor : 

9 nat a received 

letters Number] Percent 
A and B employers....... 975 625 608 97 
Other employers......... 826 471 456 97 
ee 65 35 35 100 
Employer organizations... . 86 ;-> 50 49 98 
State legislatures......... 1 1 1 100 
Compremmion............ 0 0 Us DS BS Oo 
Local governmental author- 

RT re eT 18 11 11 100 
Educational guidance agen- 

_ Aer erry ieee 36 21 21 100 
NES 6 Sa Ses ekiwd cons 39 24 24 100 
Other Governmentagencies. 23 16 14 88 
a 82 36 36 100 
_____ REPRE TRE arene 35 16 15 94 

MS Ks is aR 2, 186 | 1,306 | 1, 270 97 

















Here are a few sample comments from those who 
find the ISES Labor Market Letters useful: 


“We find these Labor Market Letters for Indiana 
Labor Market Areas to be our most effective means of 
keeping informed on labor market developments in 
Indiana communities. These reports are of real 
value to us in studying business and employment 
developments affecting banking trends in Indiana.” 


“We feel that this is the most reliable information 
available to us and highly desirable for that reason.” 


“These reports have been used extensively in the 
official publication of the Indiana State Federation 
of Labor.” 


‘We have certainly profited a great deal from the 
Indiana Lasor Market LETTER and in our line of 
business such publications are used continuously.””— 
Chamber of Commerce. 


“This gives us a very good report of employment 
turn-over and unemployment throughout the State. 
Also gives us a report on what areas were best to 
recruit from.” 


*“T use the LAaBor MARKET LETTER as an aid to 
placement and also like to keep informed on local 


(Continued on page 10) 
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Reminiscence and Opportunity Ahead... 


A DECADE OF INTERVIEWING 


By DANIEL GARDNER 
Indiana State Employment Service, East Chicago, Ind. 


OOKING back over a decade of interviewing 
with the Indiana State Employment Service, a 
cycle of events—depression, war, and prosperity— 
have lifted us from a state of “just another relief 
organization,”’ to one of permanency, readily accepted 
and used by the general public. 

Now, for the first time, the public employment 
service has an opportunity to function free of any 
relief affiliation program or the involuntary use of its 
services as occurred during the recent war. The 
stigma of being associated with other relief organiza- 
tions during the bad depression of the thirties, along 
with the tight control of labor during the period of 
world conflict, are now past events in the history of 
our organization. 

During the years 1937 to 1940, applicants were still 
required to register for work in order to certify for 
relief or WPA. Jobs were available to a limited 
degree in the service occupations, but very difficult 
to find in other fields. Consequently, each office 
had its heavy load of applicants clamoring for some 
kind of public assistance. In addition, the payment 
of unemployment compensation in Indiana, in April 
1938, further added to the influx of unemployed 
persons. The result was a large active file of unem- 
ployed persons in each local office, and correspond- 
ingly few openings to offer them. 

To justify its existence during the years of depres- 
sion and recession, the Employment Service in Indiana 
and elsewhere engaged in a very intensive promo- 
tional program by mail, radio, and personal field 
visits to all prospective employers. No employer 
was too large or too small to be visited in the field 
visiting program. Restaurants, grocery stores, taverns, 
department stores, offices, as well as manufacturing 
firms, were contacted regularly with the purpose of 
selling the service to them. A barrage of promotional 
mail was also sent out periodically to these same 
employers, as well as to domestic users of the Service. 
Not all employers were sold on the idea of using the 
Service, but persistent effort did bring results. 

“Matching the man and the job,” was highly 
important in the days when employers were very 
selective in their hiring practices. To meet this 
situation, registration standards were very high. 
Detailed information was recorded regarding identi- 
fication, educational data, and significant work 
history. A formula known as “What? Why? and 
How?” was developed and used in interviewing 
applicants regarding their work histories. As a 
result, a large file reflecting almost any type of occupa- 
tional skill was available at all times. 
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Operating techniques and tools were constantly 
being developed and put into use. Registration and 
placement aids, Jos Descriptions, ORAL TRADE 
Questions, DicTIONARY OF OcCUPATIONAL TITLES, 
were a few of the tools developed and used. In 
addition, batteries of aptitude and proficiency tests 
were validated and set up to assist in the placement 
process. 

With the outbreak of war in Europe in September 
1939, and the subsequent passing of the Selective 
Service Act in 1940, the recruitment of labor for de- 
fense plant work became the important program for 
the Service. Applicants were recruited for national 
defense training programs, and selective service regis- 
trants were also compelled to submit occupational 
questionnaires which the draft boards sent to the local 
employment offices for coding and processing. This 
work later became part of the War Manpower Com- 
mission program. 


Streamlined Procedures 


Then came the war, resulting in complete federal- 
ization of the Employment Service. The accumu- 
lated knowledge and techniques of the Service, along 
with all its facilities, were immediately put to use in 
the interest of the war effort. Streamlined procedures 
were adopted to more quickly effect the recruiting of 
labor for war industries. 

Counter interviewing in USES offices throughout 
the Nation replaced desk interviews and referrals 
were made without written registrations. Priority 
referral to war plants according to the order of their 
importance to the war effort was initiated. Employ- 
ment stabilization programs were put into effect, 
making it almost impossible for labor to move around 
without obtaining statements of availability or referral 
cards from the local employment offices. 

An important part of the Employment Service 
program was the compiling and interpreting of data 
from war plants in the form of ES-270 reports, the 
information being used to determine allocation of war 
production contracts and assignment of priority 
ratings. 

With the end of hostilities, demobilization of the 
armed services began, resulting in a heavy load of 
veterans filing claims for readjustment allowance. 
During this period of reconversion to civilian produc- 
tion, traffic continued heavy; but the pent-up demand 
for civilian goods became so great and overwhelming 
that, in a comparatively short time, industrial areas 
throughout the land were again humming with 
activity and confronted with labor shortages. 








Era of Opportunity for ES 


The Employment Service is now functioning in the 
midst of an era of economic prosperity undreamed of 
in the history of our country. With 60 million persons 
already employed and production still lagging, the 
task of supplying manpower to the Nation’s business 
concerns is one of great proportions. 

In spite of obstacles besetting the public employment 
offices, such as budgetary reductions and difficulties 
in filling jobs due to labor shortages, the Employment 
Service has become firmly entrenched in the local 
community and accepted by the general public. 

As a clearing house for labor in matching men and 
jobs, and as a source for gathering and disseminating 
information about the labor market, each local em- 
ployment office is an integral part of the community 
which it serves. 








OccuPATIONAL ANALYsIS CIRCLES THE GLOBE 
(Continued from page 7) 


tion materials. The Ecuadorian Government has 
been interested in general occupational information, 
including Jos Famities, OccUPATIONAL COMPOSITION 
PATTERNS, INTERVIEWING Alps, and the like. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Communications from England have been entirely 
from industry or private individuals. Research asso- 
ciations, primarily, have desired assistance for such 
varied industries as rubber footwear, crayon, and 
printing and allied trades. OccupATIONAL Composi- 
TION PATTERNS were supplied in nearly every case to 
meet the expressed needs. Private individuals asked 
for information on Job Analysis and Physical Demands 
Analysis. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


No specific pattern of interest can be formed from 
the requests received from the many other countries 
desiring aid in Occupational Analysis problems. Gen- 
erally they seemed more interested in the descriptions 
of jobs than in any other phase. A national library 
in India wanted descriptions in various specific indus- 
tries for its files. The Australian and New Zealand 
Employment Services wanted Jos DeEscriPTIONs, as 
did the Employment Service and industry associations 
in China. More specifically, it might be noted that 
the industry in which these countries seemed univer- 
sally interested is the textile industry. 

It remains to be seen if the interest in Occupational 
Analysis during the past year continues into the com- 
ing years. It is likely, however, that as each of the 
interested countries develops its own program of occu- 
pational information, expressed interest in our pro- 
gram will drop to some extent. This will not mean 
that interest in Occupational Analysis is necessarily 
dropping but will mean probably that other countries 
have become more sufficient unto themselves. 
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LABOR MARKET LETTERS 
(Continued from page 8) 


conditions for giving vocational information to 
pupils.”—Senior High School. 


‘We find the Letters are valuable in our work and 
help to obtain a better understanding of the problems 
in other areas. The arrangement of the various 
topics makes for ease in reading. We are very pleased 
with the nice cooperation obtained from your various 
staff members in phone and personal contacts. Their 
approach to the problem does much to help our cen- 
ter.”’—Veterans Information Center. 


“Your Labor Market Letters are very helpful— 
especially the anticipated employment reports.”— 


‘Your reports are very helpful and we appreciate 
receiving them. Our only suggestion is that you in- 
clude a table, similar to Table I in the State Summary, 
for each of the areas. If the detailed industry 
breakdown would not be feasible, separate figures 
for durable goods, nondurable goods, and _non- 
manufacturing industries would be most helpful.”— 
Federal Reserve Bank. 


“Think your organization is doing an excellent job; 
we are always deeply interested in the labor market, 
both locally and throughout the State.” 


‘We feel that this is an essential service. It keeps 
us enlightened as to the labor market trends which 
is a very important item in planning for the future.” 


‘An excellent barometer by which to judge possi- 
bility of obtaining further employment needs.” 


“These letters help considerably in production 
planning, as we get from them a clear picture of what 
we can expect from the labor market.” 








NEW JOB CHART SERIES 


A SERIES of nine illustrated Occupational Orientation 
Charts, which define and classify over 600 occupations and 
occupational groups, has been published by the B’nai 
B’rith Vocational Service Bureau, national occupational 
research agency. 


These charts have been designed to give career-aspirin 
young — a broad perspective on the world of wor 
through a simple and orderly presentation of occupations. 
They may be used for orientation preliminary to counseling, 
for classes in occupations, and for counselor training. 


Starting with a chart that gives an over-all view of the 
world at work, the series includes eight additional charts 
on the professional, semiprofessional, managerial, clerical- 
sales, service, agricultural, skilled, and semiskilled occupa- 
tions. 


In addition to the definitions and groupings of occupa- 


tions, information is given on the approximate number of 


workers employed in each. There are cross-references 
which indicate possible lines of advancement from or 
into related occupations. 


Each chart is 38 inches wide and from 15 to 50 inches 
long. The complete set of nine charts may be secured for 
$2 . B’nai B’rith Vocational Service Bureau, 1746 M 
Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Gunning for Employer Patronage... 


BOSTON’S UNIQUE RADIO PROGRAM 


By IRIS W. MARSHALL 
Principal Interviewer, Boston Employment Office 


Massachusetts Division of Employment Security 


TATION WHDH PRESENTS “I WANT A 

JOB,’ BROADCAST EACH WEEK AT THIS 

TIME IN COOPERATION WITH THE MaAS- 
SACHUSETTS DIVISION OF EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY. “I WANT A JOB” IS NOT A FIC- 
TITIOUS PROGRAM. IT FEATURES REAL 
EMPLOYERS INTERVIEWING REAL APPLI- 
CANTS FOR JOBS WHICH REALLY EXIST. 


Thus does the announcer launch the weekly radio 
program broadcast at 9:35 on Tuesday evening by 
the Boston Employment Office of the Division of 
Employment Security. 

This unique radio show has been running for 
several months now, with an ever increasing listening 
audience, and continuously growing employer good 
will. The idea originated with the Station’s program 
manager, who offered to donate a valuable evening- 
time spot if we could come up with something 
different from the run-of-the-mill labor recruitment 
programs, We were sure we could and we set about 
finding out. Approaching a number of employers, we 
asked, ‘‘Would you be willing to interview an appli- 
cant over the air?” The answer invariably was, 
“I'd be glad to, but I don’t want to be the first one 
to do so. I want to hear a few others broadcast 
first. Put me down for some time in the middle of 
the season.” 


Off to a Start! 


Eventually we found an employer who didn’t mind 
being first, and the program was off to a start. 
After several months of weekly broadcasts, employers 
are no longer reluctant, but eager to take part; 
those who have broadcast no longer shrink from the 
“mike” and have expressed a willingness to oblige if 
we need one of them to “go on the air again.” 

To avoid monotony we vary the types of broad- 
casting employers. We have had, among others, an 
overseas contractor, an insurance company, an 
electric motor manufacturer, a blueprint producer, 
a hotel manager, a water meter manufacturer, and 
a tea importer. In the offing are a food manufac- 
turer, bank manager, movie camera and toy-plant 
manager, and a professional athletic association 
manager. ° 

The weekly programs have a uniform pattern. 
Several days prior to the broadcast the participating 
employer is visited, and a job order obtained. This 
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is given to the placement unit, for screening and 
interviewing of applicants. The most likely of these 
is asked if he would be willing to be interviewed 
“on the air.”” Invariably they are “thrilled.” 

The interview with the employer, the job order, 
and the applicant’s registration card furnish the 
staff member responsible for authoring the script 
with material on which to base questions and an- 
swers. The employer’s language pattern is followed 
as closely as possible. Thus while the program is 
scripted, it nevertheless attains the effect of informal 
“ad libbing.” This method of preparing for the 
broadcast dispels the employer’s fear of obvious danger 
of an unrehearsed and spontaneous program. 


How We Proceed 


One-half hour before broadcasting time, the 
program is rehearsed and timed. An interviewer 
from the Division of Employment Security acts as 
master of ceremonies. He opens the program with a 
brief flashback to the broadcast interview of the 
preceding week and its outcome. Next he launches 
the interview of the evening, introducing the guest 
employer and the applicant to the audience and to 
each other. Two minutes before the program is to 
close, he sometimes interrupts the interview: “I’m 
afraid that’s all the time we can give to this most 
interesting interview. Won’t you people adjourn 
to another room when we go off the air, and continue 
your discussion? We’ll tell our listeners the outcome 
next week.” This realistic touch creates suspense. 
It also gives the MC a minute and a half to talk 
about employment service activities in general. 
His remarks are usually addressed to employers, 
since this program is “‘gunning”’ for greater employer 
use of the Employment Offices. Thirty seconds is 
allotted to the announcer for the ‘Tune-in-again- 
next-week”’ closing. 

There have been interesting sequels to the broad- 
casts. One employer, although he had no current 
job opening, asked the Employment Office to select 
a likely applicant to be interviewed for a potential 
opening with the company. The “Miss” chosen 
was a young college graduate. She made such a 
good radio impression that the next day the Boston 
Office received calls from three employers who 
wanted to interview her. The original employer, 
hearing this, immediately bestirred himself and 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Your Community Wants a Part... 





NEPH WEEK IN RETROSPECT 


By JULIA G. EAGAN 
Manager, N. C. State Employment Service Division 
Employment Security Commission of N. C., Salisbury, N. C. 


ITH the 1947 National Employ the Physically 

Handicapped Week several months in retro- 

spect, each local office is now viewing its pro- 
gram in perspective and examining the measure of 
its success. 

The Salisbury Office of the North Carolina Employ- 
ment Security Commission feels very strongly that the 
measure of the success of any NEPH Week observance 
is the extent to which the local office secures the par- 
ticipation of the whole community in its program. 
With complete community participation, placement 
of the handicapped in suitable jobs follows as a normal 
byproduct. This office also feels that to realize com- 
munity participation a very definite plan, complete in 
every detail, must be ready for presentation to the 
community by the local NEPH Committee. 

Salisbury and adjacent municipalities make up an 
urban population of some 25,000, while scattered 
through the two counties served by the local office 
are eight or ten small towns ranging in population 
from 500 to 2,000, and lying in a radius of some 16 
miles from Salisbury. Inspired by the success of its 
1946 NEPH Week’s observance, in which it had 
secured limited community participation, the Salis- 
bury office determined this year to make this partici- 
pation as general and far-reaching as possible, and to 
present a plan in detail with no loop-hole or pit-fall. 


Steering Committee 


Following the suggestion of the State NEPH Com- 
mittee, a steering committee composed of representa- 
tives of agencies who permanently serve the handi- 
capped and veterans was formed, including the Vet- 
erans Administration Contact Officer, Rowan County 
Veterans Service Officer, Commission for the Blind, 
N. C. Department of Vocational Rehabilitation, and 
also the Selective Placement Interviewer, Veterans 
Employment Representative, and manager of the 
Employment Service Division of the Employment 
Security Commission. The local office manager was 
chosen as general chairman, and was authorized to 
request various groups to appoint representatives to 
serve on a Salisbury NEPH Week Committee. A 
night meeting was then held in the local Employment 
Office with representatives from the following groups: 
Altrusa Club, Salisbury Credit Women’s Breakfast 
Club, Civitan Club, Kiwanis Club, Lions Club, 
Rotary Club, Salisbury Chamber of Commerce, 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, Woman’s Club, Junior 
Woman’s Club, Salisbury-Spencer Merchants Associa- 
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tion, Salisbury-Rowan Chapter—American Red Cross, 
Inter-Racial Council, Veterans Contact Office, Rowan 
County Veterans Service Office, N. C. Department of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, N. C. Commission for the 
Blind, N. C. State Employment Service, and Employ- 
ment Security Commission. 


Twelve Areas of Responsibility 


The plan presented to the meeting included 12 broad 
phases of activity: (1) radio; (2) films; (3) publicity in 
organization leaflets; (4) displays (blind); (5) displays 
(handicapped); (6) publicity (newspaper); (7) talks to 
groups; (8) securing and publicizing mayors’ procla- 
mation; (9) use of leaflets; (10) coordination with vet- 
erans’ organizations; (11) job development; and (12) 
placement and follow-up. Prior to the meeting, the 
chairman selected members of the steering committee 
to act as leaders of subcommittees to which were as- 
signed responsibility for specific phases of the program. 
These assignments were read, and each subchairman 
was given the names of his group and the organiza- 
tions they represented, together with an outline of 
specific responsibilities. Each subcommittee then met 








INDUSTRY’S TRIBUTE 


AMERICAN industry pays tribute to the veterans whose 
personal sacrifices to preserve our great freedoms left them 
disabled and physically impaired. In recognition of its 
sense of responsibility and gratitude toward this group of 
men and women, the Congress of American Industry 
reaffirms its pledge to cooperate to the fullest extent in 
their search for productive work. 


Today, and every day, in plants, factories, and shops 
throughout manufacturing industry, many thousands of 
disabled veterans, as well as other physically handicapped 
workers, are performing satisfactorily in thousands of 
different kinds of jobs. Industry points with pride to the 
fact that these workers, when placed on jobs matched to 
their capabilities, are equal in every way to the able-bodied. 


The Congress of American Industry calls upon all indi- 
vidual employers, regardless of size or industry, to re- 
examine their jobs and operations for the purpose of locating 
additional job opportunities, both for these veterans who 
have given so much to preserve our American way of life 
and for physically handicapped civilians. 


—From a resolution entitled “Disabled Vet- 
erans and Physically Handicapped Civilians” 
— by the Congress of American Industry 

eld in New York City, December 6, 1947. 
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separately for % hour, to go over the outline furnished 
and map out a plan of procedure. At the conclusion 
of the half hour the subcommittees reassembled and 
each subchairman gave a report on plans made. It 
was surprising what progress was made in this way 
toward implementing the various specific steps, and 
toward correlating the whole. Briefly the plan 
follows: 

The Veterans Contact Representative, assisted by 
representatives of the Kiwanis Club, Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, Civitan Club and Junior Woman’s 
Club was entirely responsible for radio, films, talks to 
groups and notices in club leaflets. All radio pro- 
grams and announcements were routed through this 
group. (During the week, six 15-minute programs 
were arranged, four 5-minute programs presented, and 
60 spot announcements given—many on regular paid 
advertising time of local employers. Featured on the 
spot announcements were descriptions of qualifica- 
tions of handicapped applicants.) All civic club pub- 
lications during the week, as well as the Merchants 
Association’s leaflet, called attention to NEPH Week, 
and 5- to 10-minute talks were made before each 
civic club. 

The Commission for the Blind, and the Vocational 
Rehabilitation representatives, assisted by representa- 
tives from the Altrusa Club, the Lions Club, and the 
Red Cross, were responsible for all window displays 
and posters. (Nine excellent displays were arranged 
in store windows and 56 large posters were conspicu- 
ously displayed.) 

The local Employment Office, assisted by repre- 
sentatives of the Chamber of Commerce, the Mer- 
chants Association, the Woman’s Club, the Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Club, the Rotary Club and the 
Inter-Racial Committee, was responsible for all 
publicity. Some 3,000 leaflets, paid for by the 
Chamber of Commerce, were distributed to all 
civic and veterans’ organizations in Salisbury and 
Rowan and Davie Counties. A Mayors’ proclama- 
tion signed by mayors of eight municipalities in the 
local office area was read by the Mayor of Salisbury 
on the local radio on an employer’s advertising time. 
A number of news stories and a feature article, with 
photographs, were published in the local newspaper. 
As a result of the illustrated feature story depicting 
handicapped applicants, the owner of a department 
store created a job as cashier in his office for one of 
the subjects who is badly crippled as a result of in- 
fantile paralysis. The employer reports that she is 
not only doing excellent work herself, but is proving 
to be an inspiration to all other workers in the store. 

On Sunday of the Week’s opening, 29 employers 
carried the slogan, ‘Hire the Handicapped—It’s 
Good Business,” in their paid ‘‘ads” in the SALISBURY 
Post. Through cooperation of the Ministerial Asso- 
ciation, all church leaflets for October 6 carried 
notices of NEPH Week. The Negro Civic League 
cooperated in distribution of publicity. 

The Rowan County Veterans Officer, assisted by 
the VER of the local Employment Office, correlated 
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all information and activities for veterans’ organiza- 
tions. This included letters to all veterans’ organi- 
zations, talks to veterans’ groups, radio broadcasts 
and all phases of publicity, as well as special efforts 
by the VER in job development for, and placement 
of, the individual handicapped veteran. 

The entire time required for this night meeting, 
including the half hour for the subgroup meetings, 
was an hour and 35 minutes. An important feature 
of the plan’s success, and one which cannot be too 
greatly stressed, was a complete check-up by the 
general committee chairman as the program pro- 
gressed on all phases of the plan, working through 
each subchairman. This kept interest alive and 
insured that no link in the chain was weak or 
neglected. 

The committee found that unquestionably the 
community wants its part in NEPH Week, but, that 
it also wants definite instructions on what it is to do. 
Securing community cooperation is important, but 
planning how to use this cooperation is equally so. 
As a result of following its plan for community 
participation, the Salisbury office believes that every 
group in this area, regardless of age, sex, race, reli- 
gion, or organization is conscious and gratified in 
having made a contribution to the success of the 1947 
National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week. 








Boston’s UniguE Rapio PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 17) 


“made” a temporary job for the girl pending develop- 
ment of something permanent. 

Another instance was that of a young man inter- 
viewed for a position as a machine shop trainee. 
The program was purposely not brought to a definite 
conclusion, the employer asking the applicant to 
come to his office the next day to continue the in- 
terview. The following morning several young men 
appeared at the Boston Employment Office of the 
Division of Employment Security asking to be sent 
out on the job in case the radio applicant was not 
hired. 

Employers have reacted favorably to this program 
and the radio station engineers are loud in their 
praise of its excellent timing and smoothness. We 
feel that of all the media now in use, this publicity 
has the greatest possibilities, particularly since the 
program is on the air in the evening when employers 
can listen in. Almost to a man the Kiwanians listen 
to their fellow members, and many have volunteered 
to take part. Radio broadcasting is a new and rather 
exciting experience and the average personnel 
manager enjoys it. It is the consensus of the Mas- 
sachusetts Division of Employment Security that this 
unique broadcast engenders employer good will for 
and interest in the Employment Office. We heartily 
recommend its use to other States. 
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Sufficient Information to Meet Selection Needs... 


HOW TO BOOST PLACEMENT OF 
THE HANDICAPPED 


By JAMES G. LORIO 
Operations Analyst, Louisiana State Employment Service 


EVERAL months ago, one of our District Super- 

visors became concerned with the low percentage 

of placements of handicapped applicants in one 
of the medium-sized local offices in Louisiana. The 
Supervisor, in an effort to determine the underlying 
causes of such a low ratio of placements to intake, 
reviewed the entire program in all its phases. In the 
course of this review, it was definitely established 
that employment applications for handicapped ap- 
plicants did not contain sufficient information to 
meet selection needs. Upon the basis of the findings 
of this review, plans were projected to reactivate the 
whole field of service to the handicapped in this 
particular office. 

As a first step in carrying out the plan, all of the 
application cards for handicapped applicants in the 
file were reviewed. The applications bearing codes 
not preceded by an asterisk in the list of handicap 
codes were analyzed in relation to the “‘five criteria,” 
the applicant’s work history, occupational title and 
code and physical condition. Those found obviously 
not in conformity with the “‘five criteria” were con- 
sidered non-handicapped, and the code designation 
was removed from the application card. In those 
cases where it could not be conclusively determined, 
the individuals were scheduled for call-in and reinter- 
view. In all instances, additional information was 
recorded and, in some instances, reclassification 
followed and additional cards were prepared. Also 
at the time of reinterview, it was found that the disa- 
bilities of certain applicants had improved to such an 
extent that their condition no longer constituted an 
occupational or an employment handicap. Some 
were reclassified in occupations representing more 
realistic opportunities for employment locally in 
conformity with their qualifications and physical 
capacities. 

An additional step was to clear the active file of all 
applications of questionable validity. Those placed 
in the inactive section of the application files were 
re-examined as the individuals were reinterviewed on 
subsequent visits to the local office and brought up 
to date. 

In describing the applicant’s abilities and capabili- 
ties, particular emphasis was placed on the use of 
employment service terminology, thereby reducing 
the information to a format and wording understand- 
able by all interviewers likely to come in contact with 
or use the application. This was particularly true of 
such items of information as (1) name of disability; 
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(2) date of incurrence of handicap; (3) cause of dis- 
ability (if pertinent); (4) whether condition was pro- 
gressive or static; (5) appraisal of physical capacities, 
including physical activities the applicant could per- 
form and conditions under which the applicant could 
work; (6) what, if any, adjustment to the disability 
had been made; (7) whether the applicant needed 
any pre-employment assistance such as prosthetic ap- 
pliances or medical service, training, financial assist- 
ance, licenses, tools, equipment, and any arrange- 
ments necessary for transportation to and from work. 

Coincident with the review and reclassification pro- 
gram of handicapped applicants, concerted and co- 
ordinated effort was pointed toward placement. To 
accomplish these objectives, the full resources of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Agency were used by selec- 
tive placement interviewers in the local office in 
determining or clarifying the individual’s physical 
condition and in providing training or pre-employ- 
ment service, such as prosthetic appliances and/or 
medical service. 

In the process of reworking the applications of hand- 
icapped workers, an index file maintained according 
to the type of physical disability was established, pro- 
viding a ready reference in pointing up order taking, 
employer contact, and follow-through of cases by the 
selective placement interviewers. 

The program is beginning to bear fruit in the form 
of increased placement of the physically handicapped 
in the local office area. A review of placements of 
the handicapped for the last 6 months of 1947 revealed 
a 72.9 percent increase over the first 6 months of 1947. 
The recording of complete and accurate information 
on the cards of handicapped applicants has served to 
stimulate the interest of the entire office force in this 
group of applicants. It has also provided the incentive 
needed for proper and continuous presentation of the 
matter to the employer; and, in the final analysis, the 
employer holds the solution to the handicapped ap- 
plicant’s problem in the form of gainful employment. 








NOW AVAILABLE 


“Protecting 60 Million Workers,” 35th Annual Report 
of the Secretary of Labor (1947) 117 pp., U. S. Government 
Printing Office. For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., 25 cents. 
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Small Office Tackles Big Problem... 


The Placement of 
Physically Handicapped Veterans 


By JAMES E. CHRISTAIN 
Texas State Employment Service, Sherman, Tex. 


HE placement of physically handicapped vet- 
‘heal began to look like a first-rank problem to 

the Sherman, Tex., local office in the early 
spring of 1946. In a community of 25,000 popula- 
tion, total “job opportunity” existed with approxi- 
mately 1,000 employers, employing about 8,000 
workers. Casual observation of local office activity 
was enough to reveal that a great deal of the time 
and effort expended in placing handicapped veterans 
was being used on repeat handling of the same 
individuals. Honest evaluation of the situation 
could result only in the realization that many of the 
placements were simply unsatisfactory. 

Having swallowed this unpleasant truth, the local 
office determined to find out why handicapped 
veterans were not staying on jobs and what could be 
done about it. Two possible weaknesses were in the 
quality of interviewing and counseling to gain the 
full information necessary for maximum service to 
the applicant, and in employer acceptance of handi- 
capped workers in jobs on which their handicap is 
no obstacle. Consequently, a two-way program 
was set into motion: a complete and exhaustive 
investigation of the handicapped applicants on file 
and the selling of these applicants to employers. 

A review of the Sherman office actiye file at the 
beginning of June revealed 154 employable handi- 
capped veterans, but who at that time were still 
seeking work opportunity in the community. Activity 
within the four-man office was begun immediately 
to analyze the situation and develop a realistic ap- 
proach to finding suitable and permanent jobs for 
these individuals. The resulting plan is described 
simply in the following steps: 

1. Rearrangement of the files to permit special 
attention to physically handicapped veterans. 

2. Reinterviews to determine the full extent of 
applicants’ experience, training and interests and an 
exhaustive study of their physical capacities. 

3. A detailed study of the physical requirements of 
jobs for which orders were received in the local office. 

4, A full-scale campaign to sell employers on the 
advantages of using physically handicapped veterans 
on the jobs for which they were qualified by skill 
and by physical capacity. 

Rearrangement of the Files—The applications of all 
physically handicapped veterans were pulled from the 
active files and placed in a special file in alphabetical 
order so that each card was easily accessible as appli- 
cants were called in for reinterview. This special file 
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was divided into three sections to further facilitate and 
speed up action as the reinterview program got under 
way. The front section was reserved for the cards of 
those applicants who had been reinterviewed and on 
which new occupational information and complete 
physical capacities information had been recorded. 
The middle section was used as a pending file for cards 
of applicants who had not yet been reinterviewed, and 
the back section contained those cards which were 
found to be inactive. Thus, the status of the reinter- 
view program could be quickly determined at all 
times, and applicants who were definitely unavailable 
for placement were eliminated from the focus of 
attention. 

Reinterview Program to Obtain Full Applicant Informa- 
tion.—A schedule for reinterviewing each of the 154 
handicapped veterans in the active file was immedi- 
ately set up, and interviewers assigned to the task were 
carefully instructed and reviewed on the method and 
emphasis to be used in the reinterviews. The first 
step was to revalidate information already on the card 
regarding experience, training and interest and to en- 
large this information wherever possible so as to pro- 
vide the office with a sharper perspective on the 
applicant’s individual potentialities as they are deter- 
mined by these factors. 

Special attention was then turned toward obtaining 
information with regard to the real physical capacities 
and limitations of the applicant which would affect 
his being able to secure and hold a job. In discussing 
his potentialities with the applicant, every effort was 
made to bring him to a realization of the necessity for 
directing his ambitions in the channels of his abilities. 
If, however, his desires proved to be contrary to his 
abilities, the interviewer was instructed to draw a 
circle around the entry on the application card and 
explain the situation under “Special Information.” 
In this way, the interviewer was in a position to try 
to resolve the conflict in future contacts with the appli- 
cant. Also, a complete description of the disability 
was written in the information section of the card. 

In order to reduce the information obtained from 
the applicant to the simple terms of activity capacity, 
a list of 22 of the basic physical activities most com- 
monly occuring in work situations was devised. 
Likewise, a list of 10 working conditions was set up, 
and the applicant’s ability or capacity in each of 
these activities and conditions was recorded in the 
lettered and numbered spaces of the selection factor 
blocks of the application card. 
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The degree of capacity for each of the items listed 
was coded in the selection factor block corresponding 
to the numbers and letters assigned. Full capacity 
was indicated by an “X”’; partial capacity, by a 
*/?; and complete incapacity by no entry at all. 
In blocks 2 and 10, carrying and lifting, the limitation 
in number of pounds was entered. 

Entries were made in the selection factor blocks in 
red pencil if the applicant presented proof of service- 
connected disability, in lead pencil if the applicant 
stated that his disability was service-connected but 
could not give proof, and in ink if the applicant 
stated that the disability was not service-connected. 

Thus, in a simple and visual form was presented a 
summary of the applicant’s physical capacities on the 
application card. Where amplification was desirable, 
as for all items indicating partial disability, addi- 
tional explanation was made in the description of the 
disability under “Special Information,’ with the 
letter or number code relating the explanation to the 
proper item in the selection factor boxes. 

Physical Requirements and Special Consideration —All 
jobs which appeared to be suitable for the placement 
of physically handicapped applicants were thoroughly 
investigated with regard to physical requirements. 
At the same time, order takers were instructed to 
obtain detailed physical-requirements information 
for all jobs in which there was a possibility for placing 
a physically handicapped applicant. The informa- 
tion so obtained was recorded in the boxes at the 
bottom of the order in the same manner in which 
physical capacities information was recorded at the 
top of the application card. 

The order cards and the application cards, being 
coded in the same way for each activity and condition, 
were then compared, and immediate attention was 
given to further investigation of those cases showing 
marked similarity between the capacities and the 
requirements. 

Campaign to Sell Employers.—Having thus devised a 
way to expedite local office operations in the matter 
of matching job seekers and potential jobs, and having 
a complete “inventory” of the skills and abilities of 
handicapped applicants as they related to the job 
opportunities in the community, the next and final 
step in the campaign was to make employers see the 
advantage of hiring qualified handicapped workers. 
In order to accomplish this, the office launched upon 
an intensified program of employer contact and public 
relations. It was arranged with the local paper, the 
SHERMAN DarLty Democrat, to carry extensive pub- 
licity on the problem of employment of the disabled 
handicapped veteran. Several feature articles and an 
editorial appeared in the paper from June 11 to June 
20; and on June 28 an entire special edition entitled 
**Vets-on-the-Job Edition” was issued. 

In this edition, all employers advertising in the paper 
accompanied their “‘ads” with special notices boosting 
the physically handicapped program and mentioning 
the Employment Service as the source of information 
and service with regard to securing jobs for workers 
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and workers for jobs. An 82%-inch group “‘ad,” which 
was paid for by 36 different employers, told the story 
of why the handicapped veteran makes a good worker 
and encouraged cooperation with the Employment 
Service. News stories and advertising space devoted 
to the employment of veterans and to the Employment 
Service totaled more than a thousand inches. 

To keep the program of “‘hiring disabled veterans” 
before the public, a series of feature stories, “‘Purple 
Hearts at Work,” was run in the paper each week 
during the month of July. Cuts of handicapped vet- 
erans at work accompanied each of the six articles. 
Leads for the stories came from the handicapped vet- 
erans who had been placed by the local office. 

A series of panel discussions to be presented before 
the various civic organizations such as Rotary Club, 
Lions Club, etc., was prepared and scheduled. The 
panel consisted of three individuals: a local minister 
who made a patriotic appeal for the employment of 
physically handicapped veterans; a prominent local 
employer who had successfully used handicapped vet- 
erans gave testimony on the workmanship and loyalty 
of the handicapped worker; and the Sherman local 
office manager who followed through with a discussion 
of the Employment Service plan for assisting handi- 
capped veterans and the way in which employers could 
secure qualified handicapped veterans through the 
Employment Service. 

In addition to these programs for putting employ- 
ment of the physically handicapped before the general 
public, an intensive employer contact schedule was 
carried out. The purpose of the contacts was to 
familiarize employers with the advantages of hiring 
physically handicapped in their own particular 
enterprises and to treat individually the employer 
resistance which had in some cases been built up 
against using handicapped workers. During the 
months of June and July, the local office manager 
and one employer relations man contacted a total 
of 292 different employers. Also, during these 
months, the manager and his veterans representative 
made 44 contacts with veterans’ organizations to 
keep the program “‘talked up” and to help keep the 
community employment-minded with regard to 
handicapped veterans. 

At the end of September, the results of the program 
were obvious, both in the number of handicapped 
veterans placed and in the quality of placements. 
During the 4-month period, the active file of physi- 
cally handicapped was reduced from 154 to 66. A 
follow-up some 6 months later revealed that practi- 
cally all those placed had remained on the job, to the 
mutual satisfaction of the worker and the employer. 
Broader and more lasting benefits of the program 
exist in the fact that the community was thoroughly 
“educated” with regard to the practicability of 
employing physically handicapped. Unrealistic bar- 
riers to placing physically handicapped were in most 
cases broken down, and the opportunity for placing 
other physically handicapped applicants in the future 
was greatly expanded. 
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A Worthwhile Job... 


PLACEMENT OF PAROLEES 


By GEORGE TOLL 
Manager, California State Employment Service, Long Beach, Calif. 


HERE are few things quite as satisfying as assist- 

ing in the rehabilitation of a man who has given 

up. Wages for this type of work cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents. Applicants very rarely 
come back to report to the interviewer if the referral 
was a success, but they usually report if they did not 
get the job. 

There is an exception however—and I speak of the 
parolees, the really hard-to-place forgotten men. I 
believe that we have established some sort of a record 
with these boys. It is something which is seldom dis- 
cussed—we don’t really know why—but which calls 
for all the skill and ingenuity of a highly specialized 
interviewer. We are fortunate to have such a man 
in our office. 

Clair Painter started to work with us about 3 years 
ago. He is a soft-spoken, ordinary sort of guy. He is 
not blessed with a college education and may lack 
some of those attributes ordinarily expected of an in- 
terviewer. He has, however, something much more 
important for his job—an understanding of human 
nature and he commands the understanding, confi- 
dence and respect of his “‘boys,” as he calls them. 
Clair doesn’t go soft about ex-convicts. He can be 
just as exacting and firm in his dealings with these 
men as any police officer or prison warden, but he 
has never failed to get the cooperation of the applicant. 


Experience Was the Teacher 


It is difficult to lay down hard and fast rules for 
dealing with parolees but here are a few recommenda- 
tions resulting from his experience: 

1. Be absolutely frank in discussing his problems 
with the parolee. 

2. Do not try to put anything over on an employer. 

3. Make sure you have the man’s confidence before 
you start the referral process. 

4. Keep in strict confidence in and out of the office 
anything which the parolee has given you in like 
manner. 

5. ‘Follow up” on the referral. Determine if you 
have made a good or bad placement and profit from 
experience. 

The placement and counseling of parolees has not 
been a full-time job. Shortage of personnel makes 
this impossible and perhaps it is for the best because 
it is our opinion that an interviewer should “keep his 
hand in” other office operations in order to have an 
understanding of other peoples’ problems and a clear 
concept of the labor market. 
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There is a serious problem—or perhaps two— 
connected with such a program. The first is that 
employers in the community may start thinking that 
we are trying to force parolees on them. They may 
get the idea that if they call the State Employment 
Service they can expect a sales talk on behalf of an 
ex-convict. The other problem was brought out in 
a discussion of this program with our labor-manage- 
ment committee and that is—‘“‘Would there be a 
tendency to bring into our city more of these men 
than we can readily absorb?” We recognize these 
problems and try to keep on the alert for any indica- 
tion from employers or civic groups that we are get- 
ting into difficulty. So far, we have kept everything 
under control. 


Parole Boards and Officers 


We realize that Parole Boards have a wealth of 
experience, and we have always had outstanding co- 
operation from parole officers. 

We don’t want to get into a controversy over the 
relative merits of the penal systems of the various 
States, but I believe we can be justly proud of Cali- 
fornia. The parole officers, in our opinion, are 
highly trained, well qualified and certainly know their 
jobs. It is helpful for the interviewer handling this 
job to understand the parole systems of his State, the 
Federal Government and, if possible, of other States 
as well. 

In his reports to me, Mr. Painter touches upon 
some interesting factors in his job. These reports 
are usually statistical and factual, but I believe 
this one dated September 2, 1947, might be of special 
interest. 

From more than one source I understand the State Penal 
Institutions in... are really tough on the inmates. Without 
exception, inmates are very bitter. Life means little to them 
and they would escape in any way possible. Rehabilitation 


is difficult with men who have spent much time under these 
conditions. 


The State Parole Officer called me recently requesting 
help for a transfer from this State. This boy reported to 
me and under circumstances which at first were difficult. 


He was 19 years of age, he had been raised in large cities, 
and his associates had been tough customers. At the age 
of 14 he had been sent to the reform school for stealing 
automobiles. He was released, and being unable to find 
employment and possibly with little or no guidance, he 
again drifted to associations with a very rough class. He 
was once more convicted of car theft and was sent to the 
State Penitentiary. He was then paroled and sent to a 
nearby city to live with his mother and sister. : 


This boy has a lot of personality—a good clean looking 
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chap but with a very poor outlook on life, which could 
be expected. He was not antagonistic toward me, but I 
could see he didn’t see how or why I would do anything 
for him. This barrier was broken down and he opened up 
and told me his story. 


He was very bitter. He had been clubbed by mounted 
prison guards and mistreated so much that going back to 

rison was nearly worse than death. However, because 
i could not find work and because he was determined to 
stay straight, he had gone to the Parole Officer and asked 
to be sent back to the prison in his home State. In idleness 
he had so much time to think he couldn’t sleep at night; 
mentally he was in an awful condition. 


During the day I talked with him several times, I had him 
around the office most of the day. I promoted a job for 
him, the employer was given his background, he was sent 
to talk with this employer and he got the job. 


He came back to see me after getting the job, and it was 
a real transformation. A very simple demonstration told 
the story. He gripped my hand and remarked, “You can’t 
realize how much I appreciate this, many thanks, and God 
bless you.” 


That is something money cannot buy, but the satisfaction 
in knowing that it was possible, in a small way at least, 
to help this young fellow get started on the right track is 
worth more than anything that can be bought with money. 


This was not an unusual case, but the ending is what 
interested me. How often do our other applicants 
return and thank us for our work in their behalf? We 
don’t expect it, of course, but just think of the kick 
Clair Painter got out of this one placement. As he 
says, ““This is something money cannot buy.” I know 
that he would not trade jobs with most men at any 
salary. 

When first released from a penal institution it is 
hard for the average man to meet the public. Em- 
ployers are reluctant to consider any parolee for a 
job, no matter what the job may be or of what the 
man was convicted. The man feels, and perhaps 
rightly so, that the world is against him. He needs 
help badly. 

The first approach must be very friendly; the 
parolee must know and feel that he has a friend. He 
must realize that he must help himself, but it is also 
necessary to assure him that there will be a job. 
Confidence must be established or the whole case 
collapses. 

The parolee’s work history, age, physical capacities, 
family ties, housing, finances, previous prison and 
jail offenses are compiled, and all pertinent facts 
relative to employment are evaluated. 

Proper employers are contacted and the parolee’s 
work records are related to them. Sometimes the 
contact is by personal call and sometimes by tele- 
phone. If by phone, it usually is done in the presence 
of the applicant. This tends to assure the parolee 
that the employer is not being told something detri- 
mental to him. This is a selling job, no truth is held 
back, and the job is accomplished as a duty we all 
owe to society. 

Oftentimes it is necessary to find temporary’em- 
ployment. In some instances a change in jobs is 
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necessary. For the psychological effect, it is suggested 
that the parolee look for work on his own. Without 
adopting the “you had better make good”’ attitude 
he is shown how important it is for him to do a 
little better job than the man without two strikes 
against him. 

After a few days of employment, periodic checks 
are made with the employer relative to his service. 
From time to time a brief note or telephone call is 
made to the parolee at his home inquiring as to his 
welfare. The effect of these calls is surprising. 
The thought that someone is interested in him is a 
big “‘shot in the arm.” 

In general, parolees need counseling. They have 
problems but will give information only as required 
to the parole officers. A counselor can act as liaison 
between parole authorities and parolees. 

A convict usually must have a job before he can 
be released on parole. The assurance that an effort 
will be made to secure employment will help get the 
release. Otherwise the parole date might be the 
discharge date. - : 

Further evidence of the “‘worthwhileness” of this 
job is indicated by an article appearing in the Feb- 
ruary 28, 1947, issue of the SAN Quentin News as 
follows: 


FORMER PRISONER ASKS HELP—STATE FINDS JOB 


From two letters, one scrawled with faltering pen and 
the other neatly typed by a secretary, came this week the 
dramatic story of a man’s fight to make good despite the 
obstacles of unemployment, and his success through the 
aid of the State. And all within the span of a month! 


The first letter, written by “DE,” an ex-convict, was ad- 
dressed to Warden Clinton T. Duffy. Under the date of 
January 3, with the address of a rural mail delivery box, it 
said: 


“I do not know how to start this letter, but I am going 
to do my best. I once was Number 52.......... and 
Div cskcvsus . if I am not mistaken. 


“Well, I have done verything to go right ever since I left 
your place. 


“I been married 2 years and have a son 1 year old, and 
this is my trouble now. 


“I have done everything in this world to get a job. 
Eee (his home) is about 5 or 6 miles from Long 
Beach and for the past 3 months I walk and walk the streets 
of the two places. I dare not go to Los Angeles for I been 
stop and ask many questions in front of my wife. Dear 
Sir, is there any way you or through the parole office could 
help me get a job? I am trying to do the right thing. I 
never again want to be in trouble. I do hope to hear from 
you real soon. ‘DE’” 


When that letter arrived in San Quentin, the facilities of 
the institution and, then, the California State Employment 
Service went into action. From Warden Duffy, the letter 
went to Associate Warden Douglas C. Rigg, who promptly 
appealed to George Toll, manager of the State Employment 
Service branch in Long Beach, near “‘DE’s” home. 


Then this letter arrived: 


“Dear Mr. Rigg: I want to reply to you on the case of 
‘DE’ and am returning his letter to you. We are a little late 
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in replying because we have had some difficulty in placing 
‘Mr. FE’ due to the very poor labor market in this area. I 
believe, however, that Mr. Clair Painter, the Interviewer 
in this office, did a good job of placement and counseling 
with this applicant. 


“He lived 5 miles from a bus line and had no means of 
transportation. In addition to this handicap, employers 
are getting more and more particular in their employment 
specifications. Mr. Painter placed the applicant at the 
Ranch. He will receive $125 per month, 
including a house with utilities furnished, all the fruit he 
can use and ground to raise a garden and chickens for his 
own use. Once a month, they butcher at the ranch and 
each worker is given a portion of the meat. 


"Mrs. E,’ wife of the applicant, is to be complimented 
on her assistance. When we informed her that we had 
located the job, she walked 6 miles to contact the employer 
rather than take a chance of missing the opportunity. 
Both employer and employee seem well satisfied. 


“Incidentally, Mr. Painter, in the past year, has placed 
between 30 and 40 ex-convicts and has worked very closely 
with the probation officers, both Federal and State, in this 
area.”—(Signed) George Toll. 


San Quentin officials said: “No comment is needed.” 
“DE” wrote: “We're happy now.” 

And that, told in an exchange of letters, is a story of suc- 
cess that is richer because of its simplicity. 


Placing parolees is not a big job. It has not reached 
the proportions of a “‘program.”’ It is not something 
which we are “blowing our tops” over at this point. 
But if you want to get into something worthwhile— 
something unusual, something which will give you a 
big lift and something for which you will get paid, not 
in extra money but in the great satisfaction of the 
handshake of an applicant on the way to rehabilita- 
tion—give it a try! 


Four Determining Factors Revealed in Indiana Survey... 


Worker Commuting Patterns 
Affect ES Operations * 


By DWIGHT D. KELLEY 
Supervisor, Reports and Analysis Section, Indiana State Employment Service 


HE area from which employers in an industrial 
community draw their workers is a subject of 
much interest to Employment Service personnel. 
This area within which workers can commute to jobs 
without changing residence is properly called “the 
labor market area,” and analysis of the labor market 
factors within the area is directly used in the planning, 
administration and evaluation of ES operations. The 
very location, organization, staff and budget of the 
local office within the area depend upon some of these 
factors. Specialized programs such as recruitment 
drives, effective planning, employer relations, and 
even day-to-day selection and referral of applicants 
are premised on a knowledge of conditions within the 
area. While over 400 labor market areas were de- 
fined during the war, these definitions frequently had 
to be arrived at in haste and, although based on the 
best information then available, many were subject 
to question then and most should be reviewed today. 
During the war, we attempted to define labor mar- 
ket areas as those areas from which we might draw 
workers in case of plant expansion or new contract 
allocation. Thus the definitions were almost always 
in terms of the potential commuting range, assuming 
that well-paying war jobs would become available. 





*For a more detailed account of this survey see article by the 
same author, Lasor MarKET, December 1947. 
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Today we are attempting to define actual rather than 
potential labor market areas since the rapid war 
expansion is over. Therefore, even areas correctly 
defined on the basis of sound data during the war are 
probably too large in terms of the actual situation 
now. 

It was not until July 1947 that we were able to 
make a start toward collecting some information on 
commuting habits. In July local offices throughout 
the State were instructed to obtain from all employers 
visited, as a part of their regular field visiting program, 
data on the source of employees by county of resi- 
dence. Field visitors were instructed to ask for data 
based on actual records, but, if information in the 
form required was not available, to secure from a 
responsible official of the firm an estimate of the 
source of the firm’s employees. The information for 
employers in each area was listed on a summary form 
and submitted to the State office where it was re- 
viewed and analyzed. 

Information was obtained from 688 establishments, 
with a total of 496,454 employees. (This is approxi- 
mately half the number of workers covered by UC 
and about 80 percent of the number included in the 
ES monthly labor market reports.) 

Commuting patterns in other parts of the country 
may vary from those of Indiana, but the factors which 
determine the extent and distance of commuting no 
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doubt are comparable. Thus conclusions drawn from 
the Indiana survey will likewise be of significance 
elsewhere. They are: 

1. Most workers live within a few miles of their 
work. 

2. The amount of commuting increases with the 
size of the industrial center. 

3. Extensive commuting from points beyond a 
radius of 15-20 miles occurs only when jobs are not 
available in the home community. 

4. The drawing power of higher wages diminishes 
rapidly as the distance from the job increases. 

One need which became evident from the survey is 
that area boundaries should be revised in several labor 
market areas. Pending further action, additional in- 
formation is being collected for such areas and it 
appears likely that in several instances substantial con- 
traction of the defined labor market area will be rec- 
ommended. Local offices have found their own area 
information abundantly useful and additional uses 
have been found for the summary data. The results 
of the State-wide analysis were summarized and re- 
leased to local offices as an information source useful 
in future plans for recruitment and industrial services. 
The information was also summarized in pictorial map 
form and distributed to all recipients of the Indiana 
State Employment Service LABOR MARKET LETTER. 

A State-wide survey of this kind does not provide 
the detailed information needed for many specific 
area problems, but it does provide a framework into 
which the more detailed area information can be 
fitted. Moreover, general rules as to commuting 
practices and the factors serving to encourage or 
discourage commuting can be derived from this type 
of State-wide survey. 














Survey Of Commuting Patterns In Indiana, 
July 1947 





Local Office Area Ranked by Percent of Workers 
From Home County 








Local office area Percentage 

; of workers 

Jrom home 

county 

nN peat a er a oni a i Rp 88.9 
TELE OO ee Ee TT 98.5 
Sh Neha ES PRY RR ARN 97.9 
SEP TT Te PORE 97.2 
EE WAS Gi Wi ile Ow BASRA te Pe aa 96.7 
Se eee ee ee ee ree eet oe 96.5 
Ng le rg ag og wees da ke eee ee 95.8 
I ai ai: a dt vat Wide teh. Wa el eOR BHEM 94.8 
tials wee re Gite aay SN 94,7 
ra te, ie han tht ana aaa ieleal 93.2 
Logansport....... eae es. Gi stwies Gap. 92.5 
ESE TN TR CS een ee 91.3 
NS Sas iii it. en Cv WER TR 89. 8 
Se 89.0 
NE ee ee re 88. 8 
A ii eo ow ed Bg HME Mae 88. 6 
ere 88. 1 
i nd Areas yD a eta le Sheba din leg 86. 3 
OS ER ET TTT eee ee ee 86. 3 
Es ee wea 6 tna bce oe eR eR ARES 85. 8 
CE 5 oa ba hos 0 oh a eek eee ee 85.2 
EE ae eee er rae hs 83. 4 
OTT OT eee Te Te eee re 82. 3 
EN ck OU a WS6 a Roads OHM ew VeN 7% 7 
SP Pr Pre Po re eee 70. 0 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


A 65-page booklet recently issued lists current available publications of the several bureaus 
of the U. S. Department of Labor and tells how to obtain them. Out-of-print publications are 
also listed. These usually may be consulted in any one of the Government Depository Libraries 
which, for convenience, are listed in a special section of the booklet. 

The listing covers activities and reports of the United States Employment Service, Appren- 
tice-Training Service, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Women’s Bureau, Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Divisions, Division of Labor Standards, as well as the Office of the Secretary (includ- 


ing annual reports dating back to 1913). 


The object of the pamphlet is to acquaint the general public with the title, size, date of 
issue, and ways of securing copies of Labor Department publications. 

Single copies will be supplied without cost as long as the edition for free distribution will 
permit. Write to the Information Office, Labor Department, Washington 25, D. C. 
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THEY LEARN AS THEY HEAL 


TWENTY thousand ill and disabled patients in Vet- 
erans Administration hospitals are making profitable 
use of their long hours in bed by studying correspond- 
ence courses ranging from high school English, mathe- 
matics, and history to bookkeeping, farming, and 
carpentry. 

Most of the 234 available courses have been obtained 
by VA from the U.S. Armed Forces Institute (USAFI) 
in Madison, Wis. 

The purpose of the educational program—conducted 
by the educational retraining division of VA’s medical 
rehabilitation service—is fourfold. 

1. It offers a patient an opportunity to utilize his 
leisure hospital time to best advantage and at the same 
time provides him with an interest in activities other 
than the hospital routine. 

2. It furnishes him mental stimulation to replace 
the lack, in many cases, of physical activity. 

3. It provides a patient with an academic or voca- 
tional background of particular value when he leaves 
the hospital, either to continue his education or to 
obtain employment. 

4. It often enables a patient to leave the hospital 
and return to his community earlier, and in better 
physical and mental condition for normal living. 

The courses, available to patients only with the pre- 
scription of physicians, are conducted in this manner: 

A patient studies a subject at his leisure, using a 
recognized textbook, under the direction of a trained 
VA medical rehabilitation staff member. At the end 
of the course, he may take an examination to measure 
his mastery of the subject. The tests are sent to the 
University of Wisconsin Extension Division for grading. 

In most cases, educational courses studied in hospi- 
tals may be converted into credits toward a high school 
diploma if prior arrangements are made with the 
patient’s last secondary school. When credits are 
desired, examination results are forwarded to the high 
school for evaluation by the principal. 

The amount of credit to be granted for these courses— 
as well as evaluation, in terms of credits, of all training 
courses completed by veterans in the armed forces— 
has been suggested in a GuIDE TO THE EVALUATION 
Or EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCES IN THE ARMED FORCES, 
published by the American Council on Education. 

As a result of the Gumpe’s evaluations, patients may 
receive credit not only for standard academic subjects 
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but also for military courses such as radar techniques, 
aviation mechanics, typing and the like. 

In cases where long periods of hospitalization inter- 
fere with veterans’ plans for their future education, 
they may obtain high school diplomas or equivalency 
certificates by taking USAFI General Educational 


Development Tests (Form B), which measure their 
entire educational background. 

More than 2,500 patients last year were discharged 
from VA hospitals with high school diplomas earned 
while bedridden. 

In addition to VA’s educational retraining program, 
about 100 courses of a technical nature, also obtained 
from USAFI, are available to patients in the manual 
arts thereapy program of the VA medical rehabilita- 
tion service. In this program, patients engage in 
purposeful shop activities, enabling physicians to 
measure their work capacity, and at the same time 
furnish them the opportunity to acquire skills of value 
to their post-hospital careers. 

Courses taken by patients in the VA hospitals are 
not charged against their entitlement to education or 
training under the Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
(Public Law 16) or the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act (GI Bill). However, a recent VA directive pro- 
vided for VA training officers to recognize hospital 
courses in helping former patients plan educational 
programs or on-the-job training courses under both 
laws. 


STUDY OVERSEAS 


WORLD War II veterans deciding to study overseas 
may be able to qualify for benefits under the Ful- 
bright Act and the GI Bill at the same time, according 
to a ruling of the Veterans Administration. 

The ruling held that payment of education and 
training benefits under the GI Bill may be made to 
student-veterans regardless of any grants made them 
under the Fulbright Act, since the funds used to ad- 
minister the Fulbright Act by the Department of 
State were not secured from United States Govern- 
ment appropriations. 

As a result, World War II veterans qualifying for 
foreign study under both laws may receive benefits 
allowed them under the Fulbright Act as supplemental 
to the benefits provided them by the GI Bill. 

Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act (GI 
Bill), World War II veterans may study in a VA ap- 
proved foreign educational institution under the same 
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provisions that apply to study in a college or uni- 
versity in the United States. 

VA will pay customary tuition charges and fees, 
provide the books and equipment needed to complete 
the course satisfactorily, and pay monthly subsistence 
allowances of $65 to veterans without dependents or 
$90 to veterans with dependents. The veterans must 
arrange for their own passports, visas, transportation 
overseas, and admission to the institution they select. 

The Fulbright Act (Public Law 584, 79th Congress) 
provides for grants-in-aid to American students for 
study abroad or to foreign students for study in this 
country. It authorizes the Department of State to 
enter into agreements with foreign governments to 
use foreign currencies and credits, acquired through 
the sale of surplus property abroad, to defray the 
costs of the program. . 

Financial aid may be provided for United States 
citizens studying in’ schools of foreign countries in 
which credit is acquired. This assistance may in- 
clude payment with foreign currencies for transpor- 
tation, tuition, maintenance and other expenses 
incidental to scholastic activity. Citizens of partici- 
pating foreign countries may receive travel grants 
to the United States for study. 

The Fulbright Act also provides that veterans of 
World Wars I and II be given preference by the 10- 
man Board of Foreign Scholarships which awards 
the study grants. : ; 

Persons desiring information on the program may 
obtain it from the Division of International Exchange 
of Persons, Department of State, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


WOMEN PENSIONERS OF TWO WARS 


MORE than 13,652 women veterans of World War 
II are receiving Government disability compensa- 
tion or pensions as a result of their war services, 
records of the Veterans Administration disclosed re- 
cently. The total women veterans of World War I 
now receiving disability compensation or pensions is 
4,564 or more than 18,000 for the two conflicts. 

The figures were compiled for the end of the last 
fiscal year. Records of the VA show that an in- 
creasing number of women veterans are seeking 
treatment for service disabilities. The number under 
treatment in hospitals under Government auspices, 
included in the over-all disability figures, has been 
boosted by 905 in the last 15 months. 

The total in October 1947, was 2,035 compared 
with 1,130 in July 1946. The figures include women 
in VA hospitals as well as those in hospitals under 
contract to the Government to supply additional 
beds for veterans. 

Women veterans, including nurses and former mem- 
bers of the various women branches of the services, 
are eligible for the same medical care as male veter- 
ans. They are granted out-patient treatment and 
priority for hospitalization for service-connected 
disabilities. As in the cases of their former male 
comrades, they may also be treated in VA hospitals 
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for non-service-connected ailments, providing a bed 
is available and they are not able to pay for treatment 
*lsewhere. 

In addition to those hospitalized last October, 
records show another 238 were in VA domiciliary 
homes, bringing the total women under care on that 
date of 2,273. There were 200 women in VA homes 
in July 1946, or a total of 1,330. 


TAKES TIME 


APPROXIMATELY 20 percent of all correspondence 
received by Veterans Administration from ex- 
servicemen and women requires research which delays 
reply. Why? Because correspondents fail to include 
their claim, insurance or service serial numbers. 
Their letters must be sent to the master index files 
in Washington, D. C. for proper identification. 

A recent check indicates that VA central and 
regional offices are handling in excess of 11 million 
pieces of mail per month, with another estimated 
3% million communications arriving at the 13 
branch offices. ‘ 

When the veteran includes full information in his 
inquiry he expedites the reply to it. 


ON-FARM TRAINING COSTS 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION has established 
a new procedure to permit partial advance payment 
of instruction costs to State agencies approved to 
furnish institutional on-farm training to eligible 
veterans under the GI Bill. 

The new system allows VA to pay 75 percent of 
the estimated tuition, fees, and other necessary ex- 
penses of the farm training programs for 4-month 
periods which begin in March, July, and November. 

Approved State agencies can qualify for advance 
payments by certifying to VA that the former system 
of payment in arrears imposes a financial burden on 
the State. Provisions for the advance payments will 
be included in contracts with the State agencies and 
will be approved by the manager of the appropriate 
VA regional office. 

Advance payments will be based on vouchers 
submitted to VA by the State agencies on or after 
the first day of each 4-month instruction period. 
The agencies will receive 75 percent of the estimated 
costs of instruction for veterans actually enrolled in 
the farm training course, on the first day of the in- 
struction period. 

VA will pay actual instruction costs, less the 
advance payment, at the end of each instruction 
period. In the event the actual amount due the 
agency at the end of each period is less than the 
amount of the advance payment, the agency will 
refund the difference to VA. 

Institutional on-farm training combines classroom 
work with practical farming. The program has be- 
come increasingly popular with World War II 
veterans, with the number in training under the GI 
Bill increasing from approximately 60,000 on October 
31, 1946, to 199,000 on October 31, 1947. 
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BEYOND THE LINE OF DUTY 


HE was unemployed, his family had just been evicted, 
and his 2-vear-old child was facing death. When he 
walked into the Cleveland office of the Ohio State 
Employment Service, his gait was that of a man who 
was living a bad dream. He halted before a counter 
behind which sat an employment interviewer whom 
we shall call Miss Green. According to the book, an 
interviewer is one who, through thorough questioning, 
assembles information which is then used as a guide 
in placing a job applicant. 

But Miss Green, who apparently does not permit 
herself to be limited by regulation, took one look at 
the applicant’s face, saw trouble written all over it, 
and proceeded to ask a number of thoroughly uncon- 
vential questions. She learned that he is a veteran, 
that he needed a job badly, that his family no longer 
had a home, that his baby boy was suffering from a 
brain tumor which would prove fatal if not operated 
upon immediately. 

Miss Green got in touch with a brain specialist 
through a mutual acquaintance. The specialist, a 
very busy man, was a trifle reluctant but was shortly 
convinced that this was a “must” job. The opera- 
tion was performed, the baby’s life saved. 

But then there was the housing situation and the 
need for a job. Miss Green had the answers to these 
problems, too. And there was nothing in the rules 
that said she had to worry about a job applicant’s 
housing ! 

A job order, which had just come in, called for a 
custodian and offered the right man an apartment to 
boot. Miss Green wasted no time in making the nec- 
essary arrangements. At last reports, the youthful 
veteran had been offered both the job and the apart- 
ment. Miss Green—a lady with a heart—had done 
a job to which the Ohio State Employment Service 
could point with pride.—Bureau of Unemployment Com- 
pensation, Columbus, Ohio. 


LOCAL FOLKS COOPERATE 


THE general manager of one of New Castle’s local 
industries called a senior interviewer in the Employ- 
ment Service office. He said his brother, an ex-Navy 
lieutenant and a former civil engineer, was visiting 
him and was eager to make his home in New Castle 
if he could find suitable employment. Prior to his 
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Navy service, the lieutenant had made his home with 
his mother in Kansas. 

When the lieutenant came to be interviewed, we 
learned that he had had 17 years experience as a 
civil engineer. Our interviewer proceeded to make 
several calls to local highway contractors, all to no 
avail. Eventually she called the Mayor of the town 
to check on the possibility of an opening on the munic- 
ipal engineering force. The Mayor suggested that we 
send the officer over so that the city engineer could 
talk with him and possibly give him some leads on 
local openings. 

The next day we had a call from the city engineer. 
In order to make connections for our lieutenant the 
city engineer had made two long-distance calls to 
Indianapolis. He had arranged for an appointment 
for the lieutenant for the following Monday morning 
at the State Highway Commission office at Greenfield, 
which turned out satisfactorily. The lieutenant 
accepted an appointment to the engineering staff of 
the State Highway Commission. Several months 
later, his brother advised us he was still on the job 
and was well satisfied. 

We are proud of the lengths to which our local folks 
will go to cooperate with the public employment 
service office.—EveretT E. Cosson, Manager, Indiana 
State Employment Service, New Castle, Ind. 


THE CHALLENGE OF A FLOOD 


RAINS fell heavily in Iowa during the early days 
of June. Ottumwa had been warned that a flood 
would come and the river was under close surveill- 
ance. However, Friday, June 6, promised to be 
about as normal as any other day in our employ- 
ment office. We had started the day with a training 
session for placement interviewers and were moving 
along in routine fashion. But by mid-forenoon the 
waters, now On a rampage, were reported to be across 
the railroad tracks and backing up in basements of 
the business district. 

Our telephone started ringing with calls for help. 
Orders started pouring in begging for men to help in 
moving merchandise from flood-threatened basements. 
Every *phone call brought the same plea: ‘‘Send us 
men, and send them quickly.” Our task was clear, 
and speed was the keynote. Training was abandoned 
and the entire staff plunged into the work at hand. 
We appealed immediately to the local radio station 
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as the surest means of making our needs known to 
the entire community. Every 15 minutes radios told 
the progress of the flood and urged all available men 
to report at once to the local employment office. The 
tempo of our activity continued to increase until by 
mid-afternoon practically all of our staff members had 
volunteered to stay on the job as long as they were 
needed. 

So went our afternoon and evening. But by 9 
o’clock there was so much water in the business dis- 
trict that further removal work was useless and mer- 
chandise which had not yet been moved was given up 
for lost. Main Street was deserted; only rescue work 
continued. 

At 9 o’clock on Saturday morning, when the flood 
reached its crest, the river was at an all-time high— 
20% feet. The waters receded slowly over the week- 
end and when our office opened as usual on Monday 
morning, we were immediately besieged by appeals 
for more and more men—this time to clean up the 
debris left by the raging waters. The radio station, 
although now operating with only limited power, 
again answered our appeal, and our needs were 
broadcast at frequent intervals throughout the day. 

However, our assistance to the community was 
slowed by the lack of telephone service. We found 
that employers from the South Side were crossing the 
river to enlist our help and applicants from the South 
Side were crossing the river to answer our Calls only 
to be referred to jobs back across the river. This 
would not do! We must have an office on either side 
of the river. So we set up temporary quarters in the 
Fire Station on the South Side to accommodate em- 
ployers and applicants there. The radio kept the 
people informed of our activities and location. 

The citizens breathed a sigh of relief; the flood 
waters were gone and Ottumwa had survived. But 
this relief was only temporary. Just 6 days later on 
Thursday, June 12, heavy rains again fell upstream 
and we learned that another flood was on its way to 
us. In a radio appeal on Friday night, the Mayor 
and the Flood Relief Director asked for volunteers 
to build a sand bag dike 1% miles in length along 
Church Street on the South Side of town. It was 
hoped that this dike might at least slow the destruc- 
tive current of the flood waters as they raced across 
the residential section. 

Early Saturday morning the Employment Service 
manager reported to the Flood Director and offered 
our services wherever they might be helpful. The 
immediate need was for a stenographer to take down 
the Director’s almost continuous telephone conversa- 
tions. One of our own staff members was sent to his 
aid, and there she worked from 11 on Saturday morn- 
ing until midnight and from 8 a. m. until 3 o’clock 
Sunday afternoon. 

Another serious problem was the lack of organiza- 
tion among the men who answered the radio appeal 
for volunteers. The men were available, but where 
could they do the most good? Here again, the em- 
ployment office came to the rescue and turned over 
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all facilities of its temporary quarters on the South 
Side to this task. As soon as men reported to our 
office, they were taken by the manager in his car to 
join one of the dozen crews working along the dike. 
We maintained contact with flood relief head- 
quarters by means of a two-way radio ina taxi parked 
in front of our temporary office. We kept up this 
feverish pace all through the day and evening until 
at 10:30 we were told that no more men would be 
needed. The dike was completed at 30 minutes past 
midnight—only a few hours before the flood reached 
its peak. 

The river crested early Sunday morning at the 
same record-breaking figure which had been set just 
8 days earlier. This time traffic across the river was 
not reopened until Monday evening. Nevertheless, 
our Office was open that day, operated by those 
staff members who lived on the North Side of the 
river. As the flood waters receded, we again did our 
part in securing clean-up workers. 

Twice more during the hectic month of June we 
were able to assist the community as flood waters 
again invaded the city. 

The important role played by our office did much 
to lessen the fears of the community. Property and 
lives were protected and our service hastened the 
stricken city’s return to normalcy. Once again, an 
emergency has given the Employment Service an 
opportunity to win further community recognition 
for the effectiveness and adaptability of its services.— 
GeorcE J. MoEHLENHOF, Manager, ISES, Ottumwa, Iowa 








USE OF STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE FACILITIES 


AT a meeting of the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation National Convention in 1947, two speakers de- 
scribed recent cooperative experiments conducted by local 
offices of the New York State Employment Service and local 
schools in the coordination of vocational guidance, voca- 
tional education, and placement. Evelyn Murray, New 
York Employment Service, New York City, described the 
experiment at the Central Needles Trades High School in 
that city. The NYSES assigned a trained placement 
counselor to the school to assume responsibility for place- 
ment of 4,500 day and night school pupils. The Employ- 
ment Service Counselor supplemented the school’s excellent 
guidance service with current labor market information 
and with a constant stream of job orders for pupil-place- 
ment. The school and Employment Service not only 
placed workers successfully on the basis of vocational plans 
and training but also assisted industry and the community 
by eliminating duplication of effort. 

Anthony Fantaci, New York State Employment Service, 
Rochester, New York, reported that from February through 
June 1945, the Rochester office provided job counseling 
and labor market information to pupils in five rural schools. 
An Employment Service Counselor worked regularly once 
a week in each school, conducting group guidance and 
giving individual interviews. It was found that pupils in 
rural areas had little knowledge of job opportunities in 
adjacent urban centers and little realization of the occupa- 
tional fields in which their abilities might be utilized. 
Too frequently their occupational choice was limited to 
establishments readily accessible to transportation facilities 
or from which recruiting representatives visited the schools 
seeking workers——EDITH DUFF GWINN, Chairman, 
Placement and Follow-up Division, N. V. G. A., in OCCU- 
PATIONS, October 1947. 
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WHAT IS THE I. L. O.? 


The following explanation of the ILO is taken from page 3 of the cover of ‘The ILO 

At Work,” a pamphlet published by the International Labour Office, June 1947. 
HE International Labour Organisation is an association of nations, financed by 
Governments and democratically controlled by representatives of Governments, of 
management and of labour organisations. 

Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this end 
it collects facts about labour and social conditions, formulates minimum international 
standards, and supervises their national application. 

The machinery of the Organisation consists of: 

The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, a world information centre, 
and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from many different countries, 
whose knowledge, experience and advice are available to all the nations which are Mem- 
bers of the Organisation. It has branch offices and correspondents in many countries. 

The Governing Body, composed of 16 Government representatives, 8 representatives of 
management and 8 representatives of labour, which is the executive council of the Organ- 
isation and exercises general supervision over the work of the Office and frames its budget. 

The International Labour Conference, which is a world parliament for labour and social 
questions. Each national delegation to the annual meetings comprises four delegates, two 
representing the Government, one representing management, and one representing labour; 
each of these three sections speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find 
full expression. 

The Conference adopts minimum international standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are based on 
careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Conference is required 
for their adoption, they represent the general agreement of informed world opinion. Since 
the first Conference in 1919 the Conference has adopted 80 Conventions and 80 Recom- 
mendations. These deal with hours of work, paid vacations, women’s work, the protection 
of children, prevention and compensation of industrial accidents, insurance against unem- 
ployment, sickness, old age and death, colonial labour problems, conditions of seamen, etc. 
The substantive provisions of the Conventions and Recommendations, together with other 
documents and information relating to international labour standards, have been brought 
together in a volume entitled ““The International Labour Code,” published by the Office 
in 1941. (Price: $5; 15s.) 

The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding. Governments must 
submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. If a legislature accepts a 
Convention, the Government is bound to apply the Convention and to submit an annual 
report showing how it is applying it, which is scrutinised by special I. L. O. committees. 

The Philadelphia Conference in 1944 adopted a Declaration, affirming the primacy of 
the social objective in national and international policy. In 1945 the Paris Conference 
adopted an instrument for the amendment of the Constitution of the Organisation, this 
instrument, having obtained the necessary number of ratifications, has come into force. 
A second instrument making a further series of amendments to the Constitution was adopted 
by the Montreal Conference in 1946. 

By an agreement which was ratified by the Montreal Conference and subsequently by 
the General Assembly of the United Nations the International Labour Organisation has 
entered into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency. 



































UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


The EMPLOYMENT SERVICE REVIEW, published under authority of Public Resolution 
No. 57, approved May 11, 1922 (42 Stat. 541), as amended by Section 307, Public Act 212, 
Seventy-second Gongress, approved June 30, 1932, with approval of the Director, Bureau of 
the Budget. 

The EMPLOYMENT SERVICE REVIEW, is a publication of the United States Employment 
Service and affiliated State Employment Services, is prepared in the Technical Service Divi- 
sion of the USES. Distributed without charge to personnel of the National and State 
employment service offices, it is also available on subscription at $1.50 a year (single copies 
15 cents) from the Superin:endent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. In countries other than the United States, Canada, and Mexico, annual subscrip- 
tion is $2. 

Expressions of opinion in articles published in the REVIEW are those of the authors and 
are not to be construed as official opinions of the U. S. Employment Service. 
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